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A DAY IN THE VALE OF THE LYNE. 


In stage-coaches, waggons, and a-foot, there is a con- 
stant pouring from the country into town of young 
adventurers of both sexes, but especially of the hardier, 
all bent on obtaining a share of those advantages which 
are dreamt of in rural situations as appertaining to 
great seats of population. So copious and constant is 
this townward stream of human beings, that it becomes 
a wonder how there is room for them in even a large 
city, and more particularly how, when the competition 
of new comers is so great, there is any occupation or 
means of livelihood left for the town’s-folk and their 
children. I suspect the fact to be, that this selection 
of the more ardent and energetic spirits produced 
throughout the whole country really does overpower 
the softer and larger portion of the native city popu- 
lation, and drive them either into the lower occupa- 
tions, or out of town altogether. However this may 
be, it is a sufficiently obvious fact, that, in every large 
city, there is a numerous representation of the people 
of every district of the neighbouring country, some of 
them in one class of situations and some in another, 
but generally in considerably better circumstances 
than they could have hoped to enjoy if they had re- 
mained in their first homes. Their old acquaintances 
in the country are accustomed to trace their progress 
with a good deal of pride. A venerable senior upon 
the banks of the Tweed, spelling over his copy of the 
Edinburgh Courant, will pause in the midst of an enu- 
meration of the new city magistracy, to remark, in a 
self-gratulatory tone, “ That was a Peeblesshire laddie !” 
So, also, if you were to speak of the author of the Isle 
of Palms in a certain large town in the west, the first 
remark would be—* A Paisley man, ye ken.” ‘The 
old schoolmaster has his more particular recollections, 
and his “I taught the boy !” hails every new acces- 
sion of honours which that individual may be under- 
stood to have received. In Scotland at least, this feel- 
ing is generally mutual. Amidst the new and bustling 
scenes of the city, the village green, the boyish sports, 
the old familiar faces, of the native village, are never 
forgotten. Occasional revisitings preserve the recol- 
lection fresh in the memory, and serve to keep up 
amicable relations with old intimates, whose lot it has 
been to remain in the original seat. It often happens 
that the city friend is both able and willing to take a 
charge of new youths from his native village, placing 
them perhaps in his own counting-room or shop, or ob- 
taining eligible situations for them elsewhere, but, any 
how, making sure that they shall always have a welcome 
at his house, and any assistance and advice that it may 
be in his power to give. The natives of a particular 
district, settled in a city, are also accustomed to form 
clubs, either for the limited purpose of having an 
annual convivial meeting, to keep up acquaintance, 
or in order to promote useful objects connected with 
the locality over which their hearts ever keep watch. 
Such meetings present curious features, strikingly 
different from miscellaneous parties. Each of the 
men is engrossed for the rest of his life in ordinary 
affairs, and can only be recognised as an inhabitant of 
the city—even his language is accommodated to the 
scene in which he usually spends his life. But on that 
one day of the year when the country club meets, all 
is changed. In pour upon Mr Douglas or Mr Barry, 
a set of gentlemen who, for the time, have not one idea 
in their heads, or one accent on their tongues, which 
is not pure Kincardineshire. Such shakings of hands 
—such bursts of jovialty—such a breaking down of 
all the pic-crust divisions of common social life! All 
the talk is of Staneha’en, and Fetteresso, and Fetter- 
cairn, with at most a few allusions to Montrose and 


Aberdeen, these being places in the adjacent counties. 
The old grey-haired accountant, who has been fifty 
years in Edinburgh, is as full of home recollections as 
the young raw writer’s clerk who only came down 
from that oficina gentium of his profession last month, 
and such a powerful nostalgia seems to affect the 
party, that the only wonder of the waiters, as they 
stand up demurely against the wall during the toasts, 
is, that the whole set do not with one accord rush 
back to dear Kincardineshire, never more to leave it 
for the ungenial scenes amidst which they are now 
condemned to batten. 

The vale of the Lyne is a beautiful one, chiefly of 
a pastoral character, in the western part of Peebles- 
shire. It commences amongst the southern skirts of 
the Pentland Hills, and extends about eight miles to 
the southward, where the Lyne, the stream which 
waters it, joins the ‘I'weed. Two parishes, Linton and 
Newlands, divide this vale between them, and the 
inhabitants are entirely engaged in rural occupations, 
the most of them being connected with farms, while 
only a few are collected into villages. Being near 
Edinburgh, this little district has sent thither from 
time to time a considerable number of its children, 
some of whom have advanced to be amongst the most 
conspicuous men of business in the city. With the 
usual feelings of such persons towards their native 
place, these individuals have associated themselves 

‘into a fraternity called the Lyne Water Club, and 
once every year, on a particular day of July, they 
transport themselves to their native district, in order 
to have a social meeting with their old friends of the 
two parishes, together with such other individuals as 
may have more recently become connected therewith, 
either by purchasing property or otherwise. On the 
last occasion of their meeting, they gave the honour 
of an invitation to the individual who now addresses 
the public ; and the consequence was, that he spent a 
day in so uncommonly agreeable a manner, that he 
formed the resolution of not confining the memory of 
it to his private circle. 

It was at six o’clock of the morning of the 16th of 
July, that I left the city with four members of the 
club, in a hired carriage—anothor carriage, with the 
same number of persons, proceeding by a different 
road, with the design of meeting us at the village of 
West Linton to breakfast. ‘The morning was over- 
cast and very cold, but one gentleman had observed 
the barometer to be an inch up since last night, and 
another was full of hopeful auguries from the way in 
which the mist was moving up the hills. As we rolled 
into the country, we had some shrewd remarks on the 
appearance of the crops, amongst which I can only 
recollect that the potatoes were considered as by no 
means what they ought to be, and that the late rains, 
while beneficial to wheat, had proved any thing but 
friendly to the hay. On breasting the heights of Lib- 
berton, one gentleman thought he saw the coast of 
Fife rather too clearly ; but the other symptoms of 
the weather were all so favourable, that his opinion 
was immediately smothered up in a load of contradic- 
tions, and we heard no more of it. There was a gene- 
ral resolution, in short, to have a finé day, and pro- 
phecies to the contrary were evidently quite vain. As 
we passed the hamlet of Libberton Dams, an elderiy 
gentleman recollected to have seen a small projecting 
sign over the door of its public-house during his 
whole life, and there it still was, professing porter, 
ale, and British spirits, the same asever. He also re- 
membered a story connected with the house, highly 
illustrative of the state of police, or rather non-police, 
which prevailed in Scottish villages in old times. A 
party of tipsy Gilmerton carters, issuing from the door 


after a regalement, fell plump into the ancient well- 
stored puddle in front of the house. When the neigh- 
bours came to the rescue, one of the younger of the 
immersed party cried out, “Help out my faither— 
never mind me—I can soom/” One story of course 
leads to another; so a gentleman now recollected 
having heard of something to the like purpose, as 
taking place at the neighbouring village of Burdie- 
house. Many years ago, before stage-coaches were so 
rife as now, a bailie of Peebles had walked as far as 
Burdiehouse on his way to Edinburgh. Although a 
sufficiently dignified person in his own way, he was 
induced by the fatigue of his journey to tarry rather 
too long over the strong ale of the village Boniface. 
The consequence was, that, in leaving the house, he 
tumbled into the jaw-hole, and got himself most 
grievously bemired. Imagine the amusement of a 
fellow-townsman, who soon after came up, when he 
saw this stately functionary in the hands of a “ wife,” 
who was rubbing him down with no great tenderness, 
and heard him say, hiccupingly, “ Woman, take care 
what you are about—I am a bailie of Peebles!” to 
which the said wife only answered with a glance along 
his streaming person, “ And a bonnie-like bailie they — 
ha’e o’ ye, man!” It would have made a picture for 
Wilkie—or perhaps still better for Geikie, an artist 
less known, but who had a more coarsely faithful 
pencil for the delineation of grotesque scenes. 

Onward go the wheels—chatter, chatter, go the 
tongues—all is hopeful good humour. I think it was 
about this time that an individual in the company 
told us an anecdote respecting an old country gentle- 
man who had an old estate, but did not keep house at — 
a bountiful old rate, being an eccentric man and 
a miser. Soon after the old gentleman’s death, his 
gardener, who had been fifty years with him, came 
to the shop in town where he usually got his seeds, 
and, like a child newly emancipated from some strict 
regimen, said, “ Noo, 1’ll hae a new set o’ rakes, and a 
new waterin’ pan, and a new knife. We'll be nae 
mair hudden in noo. Muckle need o’ a knife, in par- 
ticular, for I hinna got a new ane for twenty year. 
Whenever I asked a new ane frae the auld laird, he 
wad tak out his ain and say, ‘ There’s a knife, Thamas, 
Ihae used since I was a boy: a man has nae need for 
mair than ae knife a’ his days.’ Ay, we’ll hae change 
0’ times noo!” And so the old man went away with 
his renewed set of implements, evidently thinking that 
his life would thenceforth be one of unmingled felicity. 
Some twelvemonth after, being again in the same shop, 
he was asked how he was getting on with the new 
system of things. “ Aih! sirs—it’s an awfu’ change 
to me. I’ the auld laird’s time, I just grew a wheen 
easy things, and the mair they were usefu’ in the 
kitchen, the laird aye liket them the better, But the 
young laird and his leddy, they’re constantly comin’ 
and asking for a’ kinds o’ things that I never sae 
muckle as heard o’—things wi’ lang Latin names— 
and flowers and fruit forbye, to put on the table after 
dinner. I’m ower auld, sir, to tak up wi’ sae mony 
new-fangled notions. Aih, if the auld laird were to 
come back again, how he would stare!” How much 
this old man would have thought Mr Loudon had to 
answer for, had he been acquainted with the extent 
of his misdeeds ! 

Two or three miles were passed gaily, but not very 
swiftly, for Cameron was wisely thoughtful of the long 
day’s work which his horses had before them. All 
were cheery about the weather, excepting that same 
speculator for the fall who had seen the Fife coast too 
clearly. On this point, however, the bulls decidedly 
had it, for the sun by and bye began to appear. Some 
fields of oats were thought extremely good, and heads 
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were shaken gloomily over a few rather scanty visions 
of potatoes. One gentleman told us how he managed 
in a small shooting-box he had taken, and which he 
had put under the charge of an old woman. Another, 
observing the distant form of the Bass peeping ever 
the low promentory of East Lothian, deseanted on 
neighbour Thomson’s enthusiastic fondness for sea- 
bird shooting at that “ sea-rock immense,” where, one 
day, in his eagerness to be at the Kittie Wakes and 
Tammie Nories, he fairly stepped over the gunwale of 
his boat, and plumped out of sight into deep water, 
leaving only a few air-bells on the surface 3 every 
body had given him up for lost, when, to their sur- 
prise, first the muzzle of his piece was seen slowly 
emerging, then the head of the man himself, and 
finally the entire Thomson, still firmly grasping 
his gun in the attitude of “Make Ready,” as if no- 
thing had happened. We heard of an honest old 
farmer of this part of the country, who—being at an 
agricultural show-dinner one day, where the late Duke 
of Buccleuch was in the chair, and a round of fighting 
men being toasted, one giving Wellington, another 
Grahame, a third Lord Hill, and so on—said, when it 
came to his turn, “I'll gi’e ye Saunders Pirgivie 0’ 
Crichtondean, for he’s had a sair fecht wi’ the world a’ 
his life—an honest man wi’ a big family !” Great in- 
~ terest was excited by an account of a larch which had 
been lately cut in Glencross woods, and which a mem- 
ber of our corps had seen a few days before, as it lay upon 
the wayside near by. He believed it was fully forty 
feet long, and as straight as a lance—“ great pity to cut 
80 fine a tree.” So we were all on the gui vice for the 
‘Jarch, which, accordingly, we soon saw from our coach 
window as we passed. To the best of my recollection, 
nobody had ever seen any larch nearly so large, and 
one gentleman felt sure it was worth fifteen pounds. 
The price given lately for an estate not far from us was 
then discussed, and it was allowed to have been an ad- 
.'vantageous purchase. Some one spoke of another late 
purchase of land in Argyleshire. It was rather a 
small Highland estate, of fifty-six miles by twenty- 
two, and the price was eleven thousand pounds. An 
Englishman was the purchaser. Designing to farm a 
“little himself, he went soon after to one of the tenants, 
‘and inquired how many sheep he thought might be 
supported on each acre. “I no ken that,” said the 
Highlandman, “but if you were to be asking how 
©many acres it wad tak to feed a sheep, I micht tell 
you.” However, the Englishman had found out a 
“new source of income on the property, for, discover- 
“ng that it abounded in foxes, he commenced an ex- 
* ‘port trade in that branch of live stock to Yorkshire, 
and was making money by it. We now passed through 
* the village of Penicuik, leaving a wake of wondering 
housewives and bairns at doors and windows behind 
*us. Our object in coming this way was to see and 
pass over a new piece of road crossing Auchincorth 
* moor to Linton—for any little novelty was worth look- 
‘ing after in an excursion over such familiar ground. 
~ Here we were on the height of the country between 
Edinburgh and Peeblesshire, and a cold bleak region 
surrounded uson every side. ‘The way was enlivened, 
“however, by the interest of the new road, and the al- 
‘ways more and more immediate prospect of breakfast, 
‘which for some time had been generally felt as a 
' Gesideratum. The efforts made to cultivate this sterile 
region supplied further matter of diseussion. Though 
only a peat-moss, on which nature gave spontaneously 
. not a single wild-flower, scarcely even a blade of grass, 
\ enterprise and capital had been at work to patch up a 
few oat and potato fields upon it, and to draw one or 
“two lines of hedge and planting athwart its ever- 
wintry surface. One could not help thinking how 
local an animal man is. Here he is attempting to till 
‘such a place as one might only suppose likely to be 
invited into cultivation when every nook of the werld 
~was over-peopled—splendid wheat lands lying all the 
» time nearly useless in many by no means distant parts 
of the earth. At length we passed the worst of this 
moorland, and came amidst smiling farms once mere, 
and another mile or two brought us into the middle 
of the village of Linton. 
Underneath the southern slope of the Pentlands, 
at the head of the vale of Lyne, nestles this venerable 
‘specimen of the true Scottish village, a collection of 
little hard-featured stone houses, laid out in short 
streets, forming in whole a kind of labyrinth—here 
and there a eart tilted up—hens and ducks going 
‘about—a cat or two seen sitting on a sunny window 
sill, or crossing a house top—a cow passing along, 
driven by “a lassie”—a pretty general smell of 


peat-reek—and a shop or two, with small windows, 
stuffed full of groceries or soft goods. Our entry 
into Linton oecasioned that sensation which might 
have been expected. Every door was filled with people 
to gaze at the unwonted spectacle, and speculate with 
wonder and veneration about those great men of the 
parish who had so long ago left it as ordinary little 
boys, and were now returning to visit it in cireum- 
stances of dignity. There were greetings, too, between 
the visiters and old rustic acquaintances and associates, 
and many mutual inquiries of a most cerdial nature 
after the respective families of the parties. One thing 
alone was wanting to complete the eclat of our ar- 
rival, namely, the presence of the boys, and for this a 
hum from a neighbouring tenement afforded expla- 
nation ; the whole were already engaged in their tasks 
at school. Had they been present, I could have 
imagined the more vigorous spirits kindling at the 
idea of making a bold push in the world, and rising to 
similar importance with the goodly citizens whom 
they saw descending from our vehicle. We now made 
our way to the modest house of entertainment where 
it had been arranged that we should breakfast, and 
found preparations of the most promising nature— 
mountains of rolls diversifying the surface of a long 
table, with hosts of cups for tea and coffee, a cold leg 
of lamb, jellies, and all the other agreeable objects of 
a Scottish “disjune.” Our friends in the other coach 
arrived a couple of minutes after our party, and thus 
were able to commence breakfast along with us ; so all 
was felt to be hitherto quite right, and we began our 
meal in extravagantly high spirits. Splendid appetites, 
brought to bear upon a table which, besides the things 
enumerated, showed dried fish, salmon-steaks, and 
boiled eggs overflowing with cream and curd, produced 
a scene of enjoyment such as is rarely witnessed. I 
verily believe we were all as happy as if there had 
been no such thing as party polities or church ques- 
tions in the world. 

It is the custom of the club to breakfast and dine in 
different parts of the district, and to shift the scene of 
both meals each succeeding year. On this occasion, 
it was arranged that, while the breakfast should be at 
Linton, the dinner should take place at Romanno 
Bridge-end, a hamlet about three miles farther down 
the vale. There we were to meet, at the social board, 
such of the local members as found it convenient to 
attend. Meanwhile, the question was, how we should 


clothed with plantations, and such plantations as for- 
merly existed were better grown—the cultivated 
lands bore heavy crops, and carried a depth of green 
such as I had never seen surpassed in nature ; but, 
alas ! what a change im ali that concerned the affec- 
tions of such a visiteras I. There was the substan- 
tial old farm-house, with the same suite of offices on 
one side, and a good kitchen*garden on the other— 
the same green in front—the stackyard, as of old, a 
little in the rear—all the external features the same, 
or my | so, as before ; but where were the occupants 
who once made the whole scene so blithe? Alas! 
the one half under the earth, and the other dispersed 
over its surface. From new arrangements. of the 
landlord, there was not even a new family in the 
place of the old one: all was lonely and silent. I 
obtained, however, admission to the house, and was 
allowed to roam through its melancholy rooms. ‘There 
was the goodly parlour, where I remembered being 
present at a merry-meeting which terminated in the 
old whimsicality of rounds of Seotch proverbs—now 
unfurnished, injured by damp, and employed in keep- 
ing only a few cheeses and articles of lumber. ‘There 
1, beneath the slates, was the little sky-lighted 
room, in which I, with some other youngsters, was 
stowed away—no merry Pg g voices now to make it 
ring with thoughtless glee. ‘The kitchen, where, in 
the simplicity of former days, no one disdained to sit 
—where the-worthy old goodwife would be seen of a 
forenoon slicing turnips for the pot, and where, in 
the evening, the weary hinds would assemble to tell 
merry stories and sing merry songs —whose special 
presiding genius was a confidential female domestic, 
a stout but active woman, who had been five-and- 
twenty years in the family, and had therefore become 
in almost all respects like one of themselves, so that 
a visiter, on arriving, was as careful to greet honest 
Bet as the mistress herself—this place was also 
still to be seen, but to me it was but as a sepulchre 
of images of the dead. In the adjacent milk-house, 
I found the boiler in which I had once seen with 
wonder a vast propound of porridge in preparation 
for the shearers—to be, when ready, dished in huge 
cogues, and sent a-field in a cart, with a due accom- 
paniment of butter-milk—a mess, the peculiar relish 
of which rests to this day in my memory, as if it were 
but yesterday when I had tasted it. On the eveni 
of one of those harvest days, the gudeman had allow 
all his working people to have a dance in the barn: I 
remember sitting beside my aunt on a trap-stair, hold- 
ing a candle, and enjoying the ungainly antics of the 
men with their tremendous tacketed shoes. I entered 
this humble hall, and the whole scene reappeared, with 
all its merriment. There was still the same trap-stair 
— up to the loft. The same floor was there which 


spend the intermediate time. Several had friends to 
visit ; four or five had fishing-rods, and were deter- 
mined to angle their way slowly down the water to- 
wards the place of dinner—a sport for which the full 
state of the stream, and the shady warmth of the day, 
were pronounced extremely favourable. The only 
question was, whether bait or fly would be best in such 
a state of things—whereupon a wag remarked, that the 
fishes might have said, if consulted, 
“ How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away.” 


I rather think fly was, after all, theman. <A connois- 
seur recommended to the angling members to disperse 
themselves, so as to have each the better chance with 


of the Lyne Water Club forbade this advice being 
followed, and they kept as close as inkle weavers all 
the way down, to the great amusement, no doubt, of 
the natives. For my part, I had a design of my own 
for spending the four or five hours which were to 
elapse before dinner time. Twenty-eight years ago, at 
that period of my life when I was most familiar with 
Ovid and Virgil, I had spent a week of an autumn 
vacation at a farm-house in this district, then tenanted 
by a venerable relative. The recollection of sports 
with juvenile cousins, ramblings and baskings in beau- 
tiful harvest fields, country fare rich and strange, 
given with genial heart-warm old Scotch hospitality, 
and of a happy domestic group composed of as worthy 
people as ever walked the earth, gave me an earnest 
wish once more to see the place, albeit now I should 
be there alike unknowing and unknown. Accordingly, 
after dropping down the vale in one of the carriages 
to Romanno Bridge, I set out for the West Mains of 
Kirkurd, and reached it after an hour’s walking 
through a luxuriantly green and lovely country, over 
which the sun now shed his rich light, except im some 
patches where the shade of a summer cloud rested on 
the distant slopes, like a light and isolated grief pase- 
ing over a generally cheerful mind. I found the fea- 
tures of the country much improved in beauty—the 
waste lands were reduced in extent, the low swelling 


hills characteristic of upper Peeblesshire were more 


the trout ; but the love and friendship characteristic | bet 


roguish smile, 


adr ded with the quick pulsations of the tackets. 
But all the dancers and all the spectators were hushed 
and away. And there might have taken place similar 
scenes thirty years earlier, which some one might have 
recollected with as melancholy feelings at the very 
time when our merry-making took place—such is the 
course of human affairs ! ere it not from fear of 
being egotistic without being entertaining, I would 
advert particularly to a survey of the stack-yard, 
where 1 had seen realised, and delighted to help in 
realising, the line in Miss Elliot’s set of the Flowers 
of the Forest, 


* "Bout stacks, in the gloaming, with younkers to play,” 
—dear recollections of innocent mirth !—and likewise 
toa } ww which I took at a field behind the ho 
which has become inextricably associated in my mind 
with another Scotch song, there having been in it, at 
the time of my visit, a Faull, that is, a fallow ridge 

ween ridges of grain—the example of the object 
which therefore always arises to my imagination hen 
I read or hear, 

** Yestreen I met him in a baulk, 
Where yellow corn was growin’; 
There mony a kindly word he spak, 
Which set my heart a-lowin’.” 

Amongst the recollections of my week, was one 
bearing dim reference to an old manor-house called 
Scotston, which lies in a beautiful sheltered situation, 
near the outermost fields of West Mains. I was care- 
ful to return this way, in order to see not 
only because it was connected with the object of my 
pilgrs , but because it had been the residence of 

mollett’s sister, Mrs Telfer, and the scene of a pleas- 
ing anecdote related by Dr Anderson. The noveli 
after long absent from Scotland, return 
mother residi i daughter at Scotston, 
Smollett pase te to visit her, but, as he was con- 
siderably changed, it was resolved that he should be 
introduced to the old rad as only a friend of her son. 
The deception succeeded at first, but as conversation 
prosendod, the venerable lady first suspected, and then 
e convinced that it was he, and an affectionate 
greeting took place. She said that, if he had continued 
to gloom and keep up his gravity, she should never 
have known him, so altered was he by twenty years of 
literary London life, but she detected him by his old 
I found the house to be now tenanted, 
and that P arparr, by a farmer; the principal rooms 
being stuffed with lumber, or wool, pero 
rural products, while all appearance of policy had 
vanished from around the mansion. It was a melan- 


choly sight ; yet I could not, without a lively interest, 
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thread my way through these desolate rooms, consi- 
dering if it might be in this—or this—or this, that the 
author of Strap, Tom Pipes, and Lieutenant Lesma- 
hago, had ate or , and above all in what part 
the rencontre with his mother had taken place. My 
cicerone—a civil damosel in a short gown—crowned 
the pleasure, such as it was, of the visit, by a refresh- 
ing t of milk. 
nner company assem in lounging groups by 
the wayside, inclusive of our five ao who, how- 
ever, preserved a modest silence about the success of 
their fishing. We had the two agreeable young mini- 
sters of the ——— and also the schoolmasters, 
one of whom, ‘aulin, is a youthful poet already 
not unknown to fame. There were two or three lairds, 
and upwards of a dozen respectable tenants of the 
district, and, into all, one or two more gentlemen from 
Edinburgh. The cordiality and honest good humour 
of rural Scotland already shone amongst these men, 
and disposed me to expect a very mirthful dinner- 
party. No gong or bell announced the completion of 
preparations. is fact was made known by a plain 
statement of it, in an elevated tone of voice, from an 
upper window ; ee ot all trooped up stairs, and 
found in Mr Wilson’s room a long table and a 
small side one groaning beneath the weight of the 
superincumbent viands. It was amazing what a va- 
riety of articles of provision, and of the articles required 
for their being comfortably partaken of, were — 
in this rural situation, and how actively and well one 
male and two female waiters served the thirty-three 
ms assembled. <A few bottles of champagne, 
rought and presented by certain of the Edinb 
tlemen, gave even an elegant air to the — 8 
or that quiet restricted tone, however, which Mr 
Willis describes as marking British society, there was 
nothing of it here, but something a great deal more 
appropriate to the occasion, namely, a hearty gleesome- 
ness and ease, cordial hob-nobbings between friends 
whose bodies were divided but whose souls were on 
occasional bursts of general mirth at some quaint 
remark, and couples turning round to laugh broadly 
in each other’s faces when one or other said any thing 
intensely funny. The abundant substantial gratifica- 
tions of the scene made little wit go a great way in 
amusing—the pe peewee we were all willing to 
laugh. It will not ore be surprising that a sly 
remark about the quiet enjoyments of the gentlemen 
at the side table raised as hearty a roar as any thing 
I recollect being said. At the conclusion of the repast, 
Guceneneeires which took us all by storm. 
It was then that the side table should be united 
to the main one, in order that the whole company might 
form one social circle. An eminent architect of the 
party was commissioned as the most likely man to order 
the junction well. He utterly failed, when “ the lass,” 
with one effort of a pair of stout arms, set all to rights, 
and proved how superior experimental knowledge is 
to mere scientific theory. Our man of plans being a 
humourist of the first water himself, made this joke 
tell capitally : it never got thoroughly worn out dur- 
ing the whole evening. Toasts sueceeded, and many 
kindly sentiments were expressed towards the place of 
our meeting, the natives of it Do and absent, and 
all the interests connected with it. The meeting broke 
up so early as seven o’clock, to enable the Edinburgh 
ntlemen to reach home before a too late hour ; but, 
ne ere the moment of separation, much had been 
said and done to cement old friendships, and excite in 
the bosoms of all present a warmer feeling for the 
scene where so many of them were ordered to pass 
their lives, and where others had enjoyed the days.of 
infancy and youth, and established associations of 
ever. 
As we passed in our coach, opened a-top, along the 
upper part of the valley, a gorgeous sunset poured its 
dours over the scene, and made it all a fairy land. 
r hearts must have rejoiced in nature’s joy, if t 
had not aap ge been full of their own. Joke fol- 
lowed joke in quick succession, and men usually grave 
and considerate, gave and took rubs of wit with good 
humour illimitatle. Thus passed several miles, but 
at length the chills of night warned us to shut up our 
vehicle. We were not yet done, however, with 
Water. A village stood in our way, and in that vi 
there was a house of entertainment, kept by a certain 
miller, long known to one of the seniors of our party. 
It would never do to go past the miller’s house with. 
out stopping to give him a hail. In we accordingly 
went to this auberge, and presently appeared the 
host in all his mealiness, pusing on outrageous wel- 
come, utterly transported with delight at our visit. 
He was quite the man described by King James— 
** The miller was of manly mak, 
To meet him was nae mows."* 


And so our elderly friend found, when the enormous 
man of meal took him in his arms, and hugged him 
somewhat after the fashion of an arctic bear—only 
for love, not for destruction. To see a bailie of 
Edinburgh—usually a serious black-coated gentleman 
—embracing this old country friend, was no ordina 

sight. It finished off the drolleries of the day wit 

one ewig piece of the grotesque, and left me no 
more to for in the vale of Lyne. Long, how- 
ever, may such re-unions take place, and long may 


* That is, no jest. 


yne | their tissue, and the liberatio 


men whose ways in life are so diverse, have the heart 
to feel what is common between them, and to keep 
up, even at a distance from each other, those recollec- 
tions of early friendship which, in well-constituted 
natures, are amongst the most unfailing sources of 
ordinary happiness ! E 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE 
VEGETABLE ECONOMY,—SECOND ARTICLE. 


Tue cryptogamia, as was mentioned in the preceding 
article, are those flowerless plants which stand at the 
lowest point of the scale of vegetation, and embrace, 
among others, the fungi, mosses, liverworts, lichens, 
algw, and ferns. The fungi, as was mentioned, are 
that species of plants which grow only in or upon de- 
caying substances, and seem commissioned to perform 
an important office in clearing the surface of nature of 
foul and insalubrious materials. The fungous vegeta- 
tion observable in the case of mould and fermentation, 
is unquestionably the most rudimental of its kind, 
but, on general principles, is not more simple than 


that of some kinds of algw, mosses, and lichens. These 


are of the very humblest order, and assume forms so 
minute and peculiar, as almost to baffle inquiry, even 
with very powerful microscopes. 

It is generally allowed that the algw embrace the 
most minute forms of vegetation (not of a fungous 
character). One of those forms is that which has 
vulgarly been called red snow, or bloody rain. A shower 
of red-coloured rain or snow is by no means a rare 
phenomenon in the northern parts of Europe, or 
within the arctic circle; and the tinging matter, 
which: has been accurately examined, is found either 
to proceed from the incorporation of vegetables or 
animaleules, both too small to be one the naked 
eye. Having ina previous number (406) alluded at 
some length to the cause and appearance of these 
showers, it is unn here to travel over the 
same ground ; and we may to the conclusion, 
that the colouring vegetable matter is an aggregation 
of an infinitude of plants, either sucked up by a water- 
— into the atmosphere, or overtaken while carried 

ng by the winds, and brought down by the falling 
drops. On the stones by the side of brooks, we may 
sometimes observe a similar reddish colouring matter, 
which, if not caused by metallic ores, will generally 
be found to be a primitive kind of vegetation. When 
touched, it feels slippery, and on examination by a 
microscope, it is observed to consist of myriads of 
plants, each consisting of a small vesicle or globule, 
which, on arriving at maturity, expands, bursts, and 
liberates plants of its own species. This extremely 
humble plant is classed with the algw, as being the 
nearest to it in character, although these plants are 
size, and grow principally 
on rocks in the sea. 

The object which nature has in view by the germi- 
nation and dispersal of the algw, mosses, and lichens, 
is clearly that of p ing the way for a higher 
order of vegetation. It cannot escape our observa- 
tion, that the tendency to vegetate is a power restless 
and perpetual. We hew a stone from the quarry and 

lace it in a damp situation, on the ground or in a wall, 
it is all the same which, and shortly a green hue begins 
vegeta y germs floated in 
atmosphere, and eich, being attached at random to 
the stone, have been brought to life through the agency 
of the moisture. Other stones equally exposed, but 
in dry situations, have also sootived a clothing of these 
germs, but circumstances not being suitable, they have 
not been developed : = moisture, and they will 
immediately “p 4 e hew another stone from 
the q , and build it into the pier of a bridge, just 
beneath the surface of the water. Shortly, the same 
kind of green alge will appear ; but the wet being in 
greater abundance and more continuous, the growth 
will become more luxuriant. Instead of the simple 
green hue, we have the addition of long filaments re- 
sembling green hairs, which float and accommodate 
themselves to the water around. This kind of plants, 
which are known to naturalists as the conferve, pro- 
pagate, like others of the eryptogamia, by a rupture of 
n of germs, which become 
plants of the same species. Of course there cannot be 
a doubt that all open ponds, lakes, and running waters, 
abound in germs capable of producing this green fila- 
inquiry may ere e—supposin 
that nature designs thin specie of growth 
forerunner of a higher order of vegetation, how is 
that result to be brought about? ‘To answer this, 
we must take an expansive view of the subject, and 
not confine ourselves merely to one department of 
science. Nature is incessantly working out vast ends 
by humble and scarcely recognisable means. 1¢ seems 
to be a principle that nothing shall remain stationary 
or unchan The whole surface of our planet is 
every instant altering in its features. Mountains 
are being washed down into the plains, rocks are 
mouldering into soil, the sea is filling up at one 
place and encroaching on the land at another, and 
water-courses are constantly shifting their outlines. 
The duty of filling up seas, ponds, lakes, and rivers, is 
consigned to divers means within the animal and v 
table economy, and one of these is the growth of algw 


and other aquatic plants. Take a common pond, and 
shut off ita taggly ent 


and then observe what an effort nature will make to fill 
it up. The sides and bottom become speedily covered 
with a luxuriant crop of confervez ; other plants, which - 
grow only in water, begin to make their appearance, 
their being wafted thither by winds ; at length 
the superficial matting of herbage is able to support 
the weight of birds, grass grows, there is alternate 
vegetation and decay, and finally the pond is filled up. 
This routine is observable in many small lakes which 
are fed by weak springs, and which, except for an ar- 
tificial clearing out occasionally, would in a short time 
become dry land. What, indeed, are the extensive 
peat-mosses but lakes and pools choked with vegetable 
matter, which remains in a half-consumed condition ? 
Thus we see that the green hair-like ooze which grows 
upon stones in the water, humble and apparently in- 
significant as it is, performs a distinct part in creation, 
n to work out the important designs of Provi- 
dence. e ancients had a proverb about the useless- 
ness of the algw—* Genus et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior 
alga est”—[ Genius and virtue, without money, are more 
worthless than sea-weed]. But this only proves that 
they knew nothing at all about the matter. The alga 
are the vegetation of the deep, and grow as immense 
forests in the rocky bed of the sea, where they furnish 
food for animals, and assist in filling up and altering 
the channels. On being decomposed, they afford an 
alkali to soap manufacturers, and are exceedingly 
useful in furnishing iodine, a substance which is now 
used in medicine for reducing glandular py = 
Latterly, a new and splendid use has been found 

it in the process of photogenic drawing. 

Lichens are a numerous family of plants, and put on 
various appearances. ‘Their usual aspect is a dry scaly 
crust of a grey or yellow hue, and their appropriate 
place of growth is on old walls, grave-stones in church- 
yards, and rocks ; they are also seen growing on the 
trunks of old trees. ‘Their structure is very simple : 
each plant consists of a membranous scale, or frond, 
divided into lobes, and they cling to the object on which 
they grow by means of small Siementens roots, which 
insinuate themselves into the most minute crevices, 
Growing usually as parasites on some kind of hard sub- 
stances, they derive their nourishment exclusively from 
the atmosphere, and only require pure air an sun’s 
light, with a fair proportion of moisture, for their sub- 
sistence. Their whole economy being rudimental and 
simple, they are capable of living at great altitudes on 
mountains, where the air is too thin for the growth of 
the higher orders of plants ; on this aceount the lichens 
are found flourishing beyond the limits of every other 
kind of vegetation, even to the very verge of poreuat 
snow. At these great heights they cannot be said to 


be of any service in preparing soil for pow of a supe= _ 


rior order, but they at least help to bray down their’ . 
rocky beds, and level mountains with the grounds 
beneath. From the atmosphere they have the ag 
of secreting oxalic acid, which, acting chemically on 
their rocky base, causes small hollows, sufficient to 
— rain from the atmosphere; and the moisture 

ding its way into crevices, the rock is = by frost, 
and in time moulders into fragments. tenacit 
with which they adhere to their situation renders it’ 
difficult to scrape them from stones by art; but as 
light and air are essential to their subsistence, they 
may be easily removed by covering them over for a 
short time with a turf or quantity of earth. Grave- 
stones whose inscriptions have been obliterated by 
lichens, may by this expedient be completely ¢ J 
from their growth. Liverworts are a superior kind of 
lichens, parr | leafy fronds, and expanding to 
greater dimensions; they also seem to grow best in 
situations somewhat damp. 

In our comparatively mild climate, we have little 
experience of the lichenous family of plants, which 
appear to flourish best in those cold regions of the 
globe where almost every other living thing would. 
perish. In the extreme northern parts of the Ame- 
rican continent, there are found on the rocks a kind of 
lichen called by Canadian Me ay tripe de roche, from 
its resemblance, when boiled, to tripe, and in which 
cooked state it forms a meal when more nutritious 
food is wanting. Another kind, called rein-deer moss, 
is common in the arctic regions, where it grows to a 
foot in depth, and is the chief resource of the rein-deer. 
The celebrated Iceland moss is also abundant in these 
regions, and may be reduced by cooking to a fine mu- 
claginou substance. 

most other lichens and liverworts. Mosses are plants 
a stage higher in structure and functions, and gene 
uire a greater a of heat, air, moisture, 
for their growth. With moss plants commence the 
rudimental characters of root, stem, branches, and 
leaves. Mosses have a bright green colour, a proof of 
the activity of their leaves or breathing apparatus ; 
and their slender stems, with minute feat branches, 
are among the most elegant structures of vegetable 
growth. Mosses fructify in a liar manner. On 
examining a soft groen mass of moss, we may at cer- 
tain seasons observe a forest of small thin stalks raised 
considerably above the general level. ‘These are the © 
seed stems. At the top of each is a small h con- 
taining the seed, and covered over with a lid or veil, 
which drops off when the fructifying matter is "iPS 
and suffers it to escape. By being elevated in 
manner, and freely exposed to the wind, means are 
afforded of scattering the seeds over the recumbent — 


moss, and for their being blown to places at a distance. 
The be, to keep up an active fresh 


object seems to 


j 
‘ 
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tation on the surface of the moss, while a cor- 
responding decay is g on beneath, and adding de- 
ts of new soil. ‘The whole economy of the plant 

beautiful, and it will be remembered that it so much 
affected the feelings of Mungo Park, in one of his 
moments of desolation in the wilderness, as to inspire 
him with an energy sufficient to carry him over his 
difficulties. Stripped of all he possessed by robbers, 
“In this forlorn and almost helpless condition,” he 
says, “I sat for some time looking around me with 
amazement and terror. Whichever way I turned, 
nothing ap but danger and difficulty. 1 found 
myself in the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth 
of the rainy season—naked and alone—surrounded by 
savage animals, and by men still more savage ; I was 
five hundred miles from any European settlement. 
All these circumstances crowded at once upon my 
recollection ; and I confess that my spirits 1 to 
fail me. I considered my fate as certain, an that 
I had no alternative but to lie down and perish. 
‘The influence of religion, however, aided and sup- 

rted me. I reflected that no human prudence or 

resight could possibly have averted my present suf- 
ferings. I was indeed a stranger in a strange land, 
yet I was still under the protecting eye of that Pro- 
vidence who has condescended to call Himself the 
stranger’s friend. At this moment, painful as Me 
reflections were, the extraordinary beauty of a s 
moss irresistibly caught my eye ; and though the 
whole plant was not larger than the top of one of my 
fingers, I could not contemplate the delicate formation 
of its roots, leaves, and fruit, without admiration. Can 
that Being (thought 1) who planned, watered, and 
brought to perfection, in this obscure part of the world, 
a thing which appears of small importance, look with 
unconcern upon the situation and sufferings of crea- 
tures formed after his own image? Surely not. Re- 
flections like these would adie me to despair. I 
started up, and disregarding both hunger and fatigue. 
travelled forward, assured relief was at hand: an 
I was not disappointed.” 


MUSICAL ANECDOTES. 
A BEARISH REMEDY FOR A COLD. 


Joun ABEL, an English musician of the time of Charles 
IL., gifted with a tenor voice of the most remarkable 
beauty and strength, was one of the chief singers of 
the choir of the royal chapel. In 1688, he was exiled 
from England on account of his religion. Matheson, a 
German author (in his Wollkomm Capelmeister), asserts 
that Abel was in possession of a secret by which he 
was enabled to preserve, in all their integrity, the fine 
malities of his voice to an extreme old age. He was 
also a very skilful and graceful performer on the lute 
or guitar. Being of a wild and improvident disposi- 
tion, he was at length so reduced in circumstances, as 
to be obliged to travel through several countries of 
the continent on foot, with his guitar slung across his 
back. In his peripatetic wanderings, he arrived at 
‘Warsaw, and was sent for by the King of Poland, who 
wished to hear him sing. Abel excused himself under 
putnse of a severe cold. On this answer being made 
own to his majesty, a peremptory order was dis- 
patched to the unwilling musician to repair instantly 
to the court. As soon as he appeared, he was led into 
# vast hall, round which ran a gallery, in which was 
the king and a numerous company of courtiers and 
ladies. Abel was placed in an arm-chair, which, by 
means of ropes and pulleys, was drawn up several feet 
from the ground, to the great astonishment of the 
catarrh-afflicted singer ; but this astonishment was 
quickly changed into terror when he saw a monstrous 
and savage bear let loose into the hall. The choice 
was then given him either to be let down upon the 
floor to try conclusions with the gy intruder, or 
to gratify the king and the royal suite by the exer- 
tion of his vocal powers. ithout hesitation he 
chose the latter alternative, and, it is added, was never 
known to sing with a stronger vibration of tone, or a 
voice so perfectly clear and free from all symptoms of 
cold or hoarseness. 


A MAGICAL DUET ON THE GUITAR. 


Bonnet, in his [/istoire de la Musique, gives the fol- 
lowing extraordinary account of a mathematician, 
mechanician, and musician, named Alix, who lived at 
Aix, in Provence, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Alix, after many years’ study and labour, 
castented in constructing an automaton figure, having 
the shape of a human skeleton, which, by means of a 
concealed mechanism, played, or had the appearance 
of playing, on the guitar. The artist, after ave 
tuned in ect unison two guitars, placed one 
them in hands of the skeleton, in the position 
proper for playing, and on a calm summer’s evening, 

ving threwn open the window of his apartment, he 
fixed the skeleton with the guitar in its hands in a 
position where it could be seen from the street. He, 
then, taking the other instrument, seated himself in 
an obscure corner of the room, and commenced play- 
ing piece of music, of which were 

repeated or ec by the guitar held by the 
at the that the of its 
wooden fingers, as y executing the music, com- 
pleted the illusion. This strange musical feat drew 
crowds around the house of Alix, and created the 
greatest astonishment ; but, alas! for the ill-fated 
Ortist, this sentiment was soon changed in the minds 


of the ignorant multitude into the most superstitious 
dread. A rumour arose that Alix was a sorcerer, and 
in league with the devil. He was arrested by order 
of the parliament of Provence, and sent before their 
criminal court La Chambre de la Tournelle, to be tried 
on the capital charge of magic or witchcraft. In vain 
the ingenious but unfortunate artist sought to con- 
vince his judges that the only means used to give 
apparent vitality to the fingers of the skeleton were 
wheels, springs, pulleys, and other equally unmagical 
contrivances, and that the marvellous result produced 
was nothing more criminal than the solution of a 
problem in mechanics. His explanations and demon- 
strations were either not understood, or failed of con- 
vineing his stupid and bigoted judges, and he was 
condemned as a sorcerer and magician. This iniqui- 
tous judgment was confirmed by the parliament of 
Provence, which sentenced him to be burned alive in 
the principal square of the city, together with the 
equally innocent automaton figure, the supposed ac- 
complice in his magical practices. This infamous 
sentence was carried into execution in the year 1664, 
to the great satisfaction and edification of all the faith- 
ful mn devout inhabitants of Aix. 


A FAMILY OF MUSICIANS. 


The family of Bach is deservedly illustrious in the 
history of music for having continued to give to the 
world, for the space of nearly two hundred A mgs a 
great number of artists of the very first order and 
merit. There is no other example of so frequent a 
recurrence of not only talents, but eminent genius for 
music in a single family. ‘The founder of this family, 
so far as music is concerned, was Walter Bach, a 
baker residing at Presburg. Forced to quit that city 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century, on ac- 
count of his having embraced the Protestant religion, 
he went to live in a village called Wechmar, in Saxe- 
Gotha, where he followed the trade of a miller. He 
passed his evenings, when the business of the mill was 
over, in singing and accompanying himself on the 

itar. He communicated his know of and taste 
for music to his two sons, who became the progenitors 
of an uninterrupted series of musicians of the same 
name, who continued to inundate, as it may be said, 
for nearly two hundred years, Thuringia, Saxony, and 
Franconia. 

When the descendants of Walter Bach became too 
numerous to live together or near each other, re | 
spread themselves over the countries above mentioned. 

‘ore separating, however, they agreed to assemble 
once a-year, on a fixed day, in order to keep up a family 
feeling or patriarchal tie amongst them. ‘The places 
chosen for those meetings were Erfurt, Eisenach, or 
Armstadt. The observance of these family meetings 
was persevered in until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and on several of these occasions as many as 
one hundred and twenty musicians of the name of 
Bach were assembled in one of these towns. ‘Their 
amusements, during the time of these meetings, con- 
sisted solely in musical performances. They always 
commenced by singing in full chorus a religious hymn, 
after which they took some popular airs, love ballads, 
or comic songs, as themes which they varied, embel- 
lished, and sung impromptu, in four, five, and six 
parts. ‘They gave to these improvisations the name 
of quolibets. Another characteristic trait of this re- 
markable family, was the practice adopted by them of 
uniting in one general collection all the compositions 
of each of the members. ‘These were called The Ar- 
chives of the Bachs. This interesting collection was still 
in possession of one of the family, Charles Philip 
Emanuel Bach, so late as towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, when it passed, in the year 1790, 
into the hands of Mr George Poelchau, a musical 
amateur in Berlin. A complete geneal of the 
family of Bach is to be found in a work by Koraben- 
sky, entitled, “ A Description of Presburg, the capital 
of Hungary.” 

The most remarkable of this remarkable family, 
and one of the greatest, if not perhaps the great- 
est, musician that Germany has produced, was John 
Sebastian Bach, born the 2lst March 1685, at Kis- 
enach. One of his sacred compositions for two 
choirs and two orchestras, entitled, Grosse Passions 
musik nachdem Evangelium Matthei (* The Passion ac- 
cording to the Evangelist St Matthew”), is one of the 
most immense musical conceptions ever given to the 
world ; yet it remained unknown for nearly a century 
after its illustrious author had composed it. 


FROBERGER, THE ORGANIST. 


John James Froberger, was a celebrated ~~~ 
and performer on rage aw Born at Halle, in 
Saxony, in the year 1637, and gifted by nature with 
an extraordinary musical propensity, made such 
rapid progress in that art, that, at the age of fifteen 
years, he attracted the notice of the Swedish ambas- 
sador, who, struck with the beauty of his voice and 
his precocious skill on the organ, took him to Vienna, 
and presented him as a prodigy to the Emperor 
Ferdinand III. This prince took him under his 
protection, and sent him so Rome to pursue his mu- 
sical education under the then renowned Frescobaldi. 
After three years’ assiduous study, he became an 
artiste of the first order. In 1655 he quitted Italy, 
and in returning to Germany, stop’ for a short 
time in Paris, where his remarkable ts and extra- 
ordinary skill excited the liveliest admiration. On 
passing through Dresden, he played several new pieces 


of his own composition before the Elector John George 
II., who testified his satisfaction by treating him with 
great distinction, presenting him with a massive gold 
chain, and a letter to the emperor. Froberger 
even at this — period of his career, coknewiedged 
the most skilful clavecineste and the most accom- 
plished organist in Europe. ‘The Emperor Ferdinand 
expressed great delight at his return, appointed him 
organist to the court, and conferred numerous other 
After the lapee of this great artist, 
ter the some years, this i 

without a sie arog became desirous of dis- 
playing his talents and extending his fame in other 
countries ; and with this view, having obtained leave of 
absence from the emperor, he set out for England, 
under, as it would appear, sinister auspices ; for, in 
his land —_ , he fell into the hands of robbers, who 
stripped him of every thing but a kind of coarse sailor’s 
jacket, in which he concealed a few ducats. But 
even of this slender resource he was soon after despoiled, 
as the vessel in which he embarked was taken in sight 
of the coast of England by a pirate. Froberger, terri- 
fied at the prospect of being Kept captive or murdered 
by these miscreants, threw himself overboard, and 
being a good swimmer, made for the shore, but which 
he probably never would have reached, had he not been 
espied by the crew of a fishing smack, who rowed to- 
wards him, picked him up, and landed him on that 
shore, the desire to visit which had occasioned him so 
many dangers and losses. With insufficient and ragged 
clothing, and weak from cold and hunger, he pursued 
his weary way to London, with no means of subsistence 
but what was afforded by the compassion of those to 
whom he applied for relief. 

On arriving in the capital, he wandered iringly 
and at about its busy streets, not knowing 
where to - his head when night came on. As ho 
thus roamed about without any fixed purpose, the 
sounds of an organ broke on hisear. ‘Che untortunate 
artiste was close to Westminster Abbey. ‘The view of 
that venerable pile awoke in his heart a religious feel- 
ing, and he entered the church with the design of re- 
turning thanks to God for having preserved his life 
amidst so many dangers. He was soon so absorbed 
in prayer, that he was unconscious that the service had 
concluded, and that the doors were about to be closed. 
“ My friend,” said an old man, in a peevish and hoarse 
voice, “ it is time to be going, if you do not prefer being 
locked up in the church.” Froberger rose up from 
his knees, and was moving towards the door, when the 
old man remarked, “You appear to be in a very 
wretched plight ; what has happened to you!” Poor 
Froberger gave him a brief account of the evils that 
had befallen him. The old man expressed, in morose 
terms, his disbelief of so singular a tale, but added, 
“ However this may be, I feel inclined to serve you, if 
you accept the proposal I make you. You see in me 
the organist of this church and of the court ; if it suits 
—_ to employ yourself as bellows-blower of the organ 

ere and at court, you shall have your board and lodg- 
ing at my house, and a decent suit of clothes.” Start- 
ling and humiliating as was the fall from being chief 
— to the imperial court of Vienna to becoming 
bellows-blower of the organ of Westminster Abbey, 

et dire necessity stilled the voice of pride, and Fro- 
oa accepted the humble place offered to him, not, 
however, without a latent hope that some fortunate 
circumstance might arise to enable him to resume his 
rank as an artiste. In this hope he was not deceived. 
Many a time the idea entered his mind of revealing 
himself by some rapid improvisation upon the o 
during the service in Westminster Abbey ; but the fear 
that he would be understood only by the master he 
served, and be consequently driven forth by him to 
become again a houseless wanderer, deterred him. 

His good star was, however, soon in the ascendant, 
for the festivals and rejoicings which took place at 
court to celebrate the marriage of Charles 11. with 
the Princess Catherine of Portugal, afforded him the 
opportunity so ardently wished for, of making himself 
known for what he was. He accompanied his master 
to court, where the latter was to perform on the organ 
during the royal banquet. Froberger, astounded for 
a moment by the denies splendour and magnificence 
of the scene before him, forgot to press down the 
handle of the organ bellows, and consequently the 
instrument became suddenly silent under the fingers 
of the player. ‘The testy old organist, in a transport 
of rage, rushed behind the organ, abused Froberger in 
the most violent terms, and finished by striking him 
a blow on the face. Indignation recalled the great 
artiste to himself, and he would probably have chastised 
the choleric old man, if the latter had not rather 
hastily retired with the other musicians of the royal 
band into an adjoining apartment. Froberger then 
bethought himself of a nobler vengeance. After filling 
the bellows of the organ, he seated himself at the in- 
strument, and began a theme, which he accompanied 
with a series of multiplied dissonances, and then re- 
solved and modulated them in the most felicitous, 
striking, and no\ ‘I manner. In fact, he alone at that 
time was capabl of treating a musical theme in se 

i difi -ult, and scientific a style. ‘Lhe 


com 
_ eyes of the whole court were turned towards the organ, 


and the question asked on every side, “ Who is the 
artiste possessed of such splendid talent!” One of the 
ladies present, who had seen Froberger at Vienna, and 
had often heard him play, dec that it could be 


none but he. She sent to him to come to her; and 
on finding that she was correct in her supposition, 
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ted him to Charles 11, who gave him a most 
Battering reception, ordered a clavecin to be brought 
near the royal circle, at which Froberger took his seat 
and for an hour enchained the attention and excit 
the admiration of the king and court by the originality, 
spirit, and variety of his improvisations, and his perfect 
mastery over the instrument. The king was so de- 
lighted, that he took a gold chain from his own neck, 
and placed it round that of the musician. From that 
moment the career of Froberger was one of unmingled 
and increasing prosperity. He was the favourite of the 
court and the nobility, and continued for many years 
to enjoy his well-deserved honours. 


THE LIFE OF A KING SAVED BY A STAGE WHISPER. 

This feat was accomplished by Elizabeth Kaiser, a 
celebrated German cantatrice of the earlier half of 
the eighteenth century, who was alike remarkable 
for her vocal talents, her beauty, and the nume- 
rous progeny to whom she gave birth. At the early 
age of fifteen years, she made her debut with the 
most brilliant success at the principal theatre at 
Dresden, shortly after which she married Charles 
Kaiser, to whom she bore twenty-three children, four 
couple of whom were twins. After furnishing this 
large number of subjects to the state of Saxony, she 
quitted that country, and went to reside at Stock- 
holm, where she became mistress to Frederic, King 
of Sweden. In the opera-house, during a represen- 
tation at which his majesty was present, a quantity 
of scenery and machinery at the bottom of the stage 
took fire, and the flames burst forth so rapidly, as 
to set at defiance all the efforts made to extinguish 
it, even before the accident became known to the 
audience. Elizabeth Kaiser, who was playing her 
part on the e, became aware of the fatal occur- 
rence; but, without showing any signs of alarm, she 
approached, without, apparently, any particular inten- 
tion, the royal box, and, in an under tone of voice, said 
to the king, “ Fly for your life; the theatre is on 
fire.’ ‘The king fortunately caught her words, and 
immediately, but not in a precipitate manner, quitted 
his box. As soon as Elizabeth Kaiser thought that 
her royal lover was in safety, she gave the alarm to 
the audience by crying out, “ Fire!” She then rushed 
to her own dressing-room, and after letting down 
from a not very high window her son, a child of four 
years of age, she jumped after him herself. 


EMIGRATION FROM MISSOURI TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

Tuat extraordinary spirit of enterprise which ani- 
mates the Anglo-Saxon race in America, and lately 
gave them possession of Texas, is now urging them to 
make a new inroad on the miserably mismanaged terri- 
tories of the Spanish Americans ; and that they will 
be successful, we have not the smallest doubt. The 
enterprise, as we learn by a paper in the Colonial Maga- 
zine for last June, first assumed a determinate aspect 
at a public meeting held on the Ist of February 1841, 
in Independence, a frontier town of Missouri. At 
this persons volunteered to leave 
Missouri for Upper California, nineteen of whom were 
to take families with them. The resolutions passed 
on the occasion were externally pacific, pointing simply 
to peaceful emigration to California; but it is evident 
that a cause of quarrel and political dispossession would 
not be long wanting, and that a new independent 
government and nation would be the result. Among 
the resolutions are the following :— 

“ Resolved, that our object in going there is that of 

and good will towards the people and govern- 
ment of California ; and our principal inducement for 
emigrating to that country is, that we believe it, from 
the best information we have been able to procure, to 
be more congenial to our interests and enjoyment than 
that of our present location. 

That this company wishes to co-operate with all 
others that may design to emigrate to California the 
ensuing spring ; it is recommended that all companies 
and individuals intending to so emigrate, rendezvous 
at the Sappling Grove, on the old Santa Fé route, 
about nine miles west of the Missouri State line, 

inst the 10th of May next, in which time and place 
ton request the concurrence of all other companies 
and individuals. 

That, inasmuch as other companies are expected to 
join them, the election of the officers to conduct the 
expedition be deferred till the general rendezvous. 
‘hat all persons, either single or having families, 
shall be provided with a sufficiency of provisions and 
other necessaries to ensure them against want, till they 
reach the Buffalo region at least, which shall be de- 
termined at the general rendezvous. 

That no persons shall be permitted to take aa | 
spirituous liquors, oat for medical purposes, an 
this shall be determined by 
ral rendezvous. 

That a cannon having been presented to the com- 

y, and thankfully accepted, Mr A. Overton be se- 
ted to have it properly equipped and supplied with 
ammunition, at the expense of the yey my ol 

That Marsh’s route is believed to best by 
which to cross the mountains.” 

As nothing has been heard to the contrary, it may 
be supposed that this daring band of emigrants, like a 
swarm from the parent hive, is now on its ae through 


the company at the gene- 


the defiles cf the Rocky Mountains, and w 


settle down somewhere on the coast of the Pacific. 
California, to which the enterprise tends, is a large 
and fertile region on the Pacific, and when Anglicised, 
will develop immense resources both as respects i 
ductiveness and trade. At no distant date it will be 
the great seat of traffic between Canton and other 
Asiatic ports, and the United States of America. It 
will be interesting to watch the manner in which these 
expectations are realised. 


A STORY OF MODERN ROME. 
Some years ago there dwelt in Rome a baker called 
Tomaso Paffalto, who had a daughter, an only child, 
and who was of great service to him in the way of 
business. ‘Tomaso was very proud of his young Lucia, 
not, however, from any superior mental qualifications, 
but from her exquisite personal beauty, which assisted 
not a little in attracting customers to his shop from 
the highest classes in the city. . 

As may easily be supposed from these premises, the 
young fornarina, or bakeress, had plenty admirers, and 
could have commanded a match considerably above 
the station in which she professionally moved. Amon 
the host of youngsters who sighed in vain for the han 
of the fair Lucia, was Giachimo, who had for many 
years been in the service of Tomaso ; and though of 
daring disposition, felt that he stood at too great a 
distance below the object of his attachment to make 
his feelings distinctly known. Not that he did not 

t many a smile and a kind look from her, but the 

ornarina bestowed smiles and kind looks upon all men ; 
and this Giachimo knew, and daily saw, and he had 
therefore discretion enough left to build no castles on 
such shadowy foundations. Besides, Giachimo’s situ- 
ation was a very humble one; he was but a jour- 
neyman ; and having no friends that he knew of in 
the world likely to give him any assistance, he had 
little prospect of mending his position. Added to all 
this, the fair Lucia, as he learned, was on the eve of 
matrimony with Pietro Botta, a husband selected for 
her by her father. ‘l’omaso had for some time found 
himself getting old and very fat ; and his wife having 
been long dead, he began to feel the charge of watching 
over his beautiful daughter a little irksome. Besides, 
he could not help sometimes reflecting seriously on 
what might be her fate were he to die and leave her 
unmarried. It is true her conduct had hitherto been 

uite blameless; nor had she ever even evinced the 
slightest preference for any one of her admirers—a 
singularity which might either arise from a natural 
coldness of temperament, or from having her atten- 
tion distracted by so great a number of danglers ; also 
from there being no leisure nor opportunity left for 
any individual to acquire an influence, or stamp an 
impression deep enough to be lasting. 

Jertain it is, whatever were the cause, that, although 
the fair Lucia was in the daily practice of serving out 
her pani buffetté to the most accomplished cavaliers in 
Rome, whose visits, she was well aware, were in reality 
so many homages paid to the perfection of her beauty 
rather than to the excellence of her father’s oven, yet 
when old Tomaso made known to her his intention of 
bestowing her fair hand and the shop on Pietro Botta, 
she made not the slightest opposition to the arrange- 
ment. 

With respect to the second clause of the agreement, 
Tomaso was actuated by no romantic generosity, but 
by a calculating spirit of foresight. He knew very 
well that his daughter was his real property, and that 
the shop and oven were merely accidents attached to 
her, and which, with the whole train of customers, 
would follow wherever she went. So he transferred 
the entire concern to the bri m, merely stipulat- 
ing for a liferent for himself out of the proceeds, 
sufficient to maintain his declining years in ease and 
leisure. The marri accordingly took place with 
the usual festivities, and all parties seem to have been 
pleased on the occasion, except the forlorn Giachimo, 
who, resisting all offers to be continued in his situation, 
as well as all kind of 
journeyman, Guiseppe, resolved to depart for Rome, 
and visit the aunt his infancy in a distant part 
of the country. 

With respect to the progress of events for a few 

months after the marriage, they require no particular 
detail ; and it is only necessary to say, that La Bella 
Fornarina, now La Signora Botta, who, as formerly, 
acted shop-mistress, continued to attract purchasers 
os establishment over which she so elegantly pre- 
sided. 
Matters, however, did not go on so smoothly with 
the married pair, as the father, in his fond anticipa- 
tions, had expected. In short, the plain and some- 
what gruff Pietro was any thing but an agreeable 
partner ; and Lucia, on her part, took small pains to 
conceal how little affection she felt towards one whom 
she was legally bound both to love and obey. The 
imprudent conduct of the young wife, in flirting before 
the very eyes of the jealous Pietro with various indi- 
viduals of noble lineage, but, like the greater part of 
the higher order of Romans, men of profligate cha- 
racter, added another cause of offence ; the lady, out 
of pique, seeming to take a kind of wicked pleasure in 
vexing her husband on this tender point. ‘The catas- 
trophe which followed was al her so remarkable, 
that it is necessary to prepare the mind of the reader 
by saying that it was an actual occurrence. 


Signora Botta’s waiting-maid was a much less con- 
scientious personage than her mistress, and on 


a private correspondence by means of letters with a 
worthless intimate of the family, named Paolo Peve- 
rino, who one day seated himself in the window of a 
certain coffee-house to watch for the approach of 
the usual and humble bearer of the furtive epistles, 
namely, the lad whose ~~ was to supply his master’s 
customers with bread. By a singular coincidenee, 
Giachimo, who had in the mean time returned to 
Rome, seated himself in the same coffee-house ; and 
when he saw his old acquaintance approaching, and 
obviously desirous of delivering a letter, he imagined 
it was a communication sent to him from Guiseppe. 
Without reflecting for a moment on the absurdity of 
the supposition that a knew of his arrival, and 
before the boy had got well past the window of the 
coftee-house, he had started from his seat, rushed into 
the street, and was just on the point of hailing him 
and seizing the letter, when he saw the important 
paper snatched by another hand, and felt himself at 
the same moment grasped firmly by the collar; whilst 
the boy, amazed and terrified, » bo Brood his load, took 
suddenly to his heels, and rushing through the street 
without even turning to look behind him, never stopped 
till he had crossed the Bridge of St Angelo, and fad 
taken refuge in the house of a friend on the other 
side of the river. Indeed, he had good reason to be 
frightened, for the assailant was.no other than Pietro 
Botta himself, who, having had his suspicions awak- 
ened, had followed the lad out of the house, and, by 
a coup-de-main, had thus possessed himself of the 
letter, and seized, as he supposed, the person to whom 
it was addressed, being, unfortunately for Giachimo, 
in too great a rage to wait till he had ascertained the 
fact by referring to the superscription. 

Both under the influence of excessive irritation, the 
husband from jealousy, and Giachimo from the assault 
and hatred of the assailant, a violent altercation en- 
sued, wherein free use was made of their tongues, but 
none of their hands ; for they were each unarmed, 
and Italians rarely strike with their fists. In the 
course of this war of words, many threats of ulterior 
vengeance were thrown out by both parties; and 
when at length, having pretty well exhausted their 
vocabulary of abuse, they parted, it was with a mutual 
declaration that the quarrel, far from ending there, 
could only be terminated by a final consummation that 
each was warned he might speedily look for ; and accord- 
ingly the bystanders entertained very little doubt that 
oneor the other of them, beforemany days had elapsed, 
would be dispatched either by the dagger of his ad- 
versary, or by the weapon ofa hired assassin. Amongst 
the witnesses to this scene was Paolo Peverino, who, 
not knowing who Giachimo was, nor understanding. 
the source of his attempt to possess himself of the 
letter, did not very well comprehend it. He naturally 
supposed that the stranger was a rival, and there- 
fore, whilst he earnestly hoped that Giachimo would 
fulfil his threats with respect to Pietro, he felt very 
desirous that Pietro should have an opportunity of 
returning the compliment. 

The most urgent point, however, for him to attend 
to at the moment was his own safety ; for, as he had 
not obtained a view of the letter, he could not be cer- 
tain whether there was any thing either in it or on it. 
indicating to whom it was addressed. He therefore 
hastily — the spot, and proceeded to his own lodg- 
ings, where, having clothed himself in female attire, 
being always provided with such disguises in case of 
emergency, he thought he might venture an attempt 
to communicate to the attendant of the fornarina 
what had happened, and endeavour to obtain some 
information with respect to the appearance of the 
mysterious stranger, and the amount of his own peril.. 

With a dagger concealed about his person in case 
of danger, he sallied forth, and proceeding cautious! 
along the Strada del Bobbino towards the Strada d 
Croce, he approached the baker’s shop. It was now 

ght, and the lower windows were closed ; but he 

escried a light in a room above, which he knew to be 
the one occupied by the fair Lucia. Whilst he was 
looking up, and wondering whether she was alone, and 
teers oan he could attract her attention to his 
presence, the door opened, and Pietro Botta himself 
stepped out ; and having locked it behind him, turned 
down the street and walked away. What was the 
amount of information derived by Paolo at the house 
of the baker, it is of little consequence to speculate 
upon, and it will suffice to Say, that he departed under 
the impression that Botta, believing that his attentions 
were insidiously directed towards his wife, sought to 
do him a mortal injury. Oppressed with heavy 
thoughts, he betook himself on his way homeward. Let 
us now leave him, and see how Giachimo had in the 
meanwhile employed himself. As soon as he had freed 
himself from Pietro’s grasp at the door of the coffee- 
house, under the influence of rage he flew to the nearest 
armourer he knew of, and provided himself with the 
means of fulfilling his threat inst his detested 
assailant. At that time, however, it was yet daylight ; 
and Pietro having, luckily for himself, gone home in 
the interval, the adversaries did not meet while their 
wrath was upon them ; and as Giachimo’s spirit was 
by no means an implacable one, by the time he had 
called on a friend or two, and looked out a lodging for 
the night, his anger had completely subsided. 

It was night ; and, pondering on what was past and 


what was to come, and keeping in the middle of the 
dark street, from the recollection that he had an 
enemy in the city, Giachimo was stepping cautio 


along, when, just as he reached the end 


the Vi 
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dei G @ woman, running at full speed, came in 
him and herself. She, however, recov: her equili- 
and, to , rushed for- 
wards ; whilst he, 

after her, moved on the way he was goii 
had not advanced many i 
him again to turn his head in the direction in which 
he still heard her reeeding steps, and at that moment, 
whilst he was walking ay forwards, he stumbled 
over something on the ground, and fell. 

That it was a human body that had arrested his 
steps, it needed no light to tell him ; but whose it was, 
he might not so soon have discovered, had not the 
words “ Accursed woman !” which broke from the lips 
of the dying man, told him too truly that the victim 
was no other than Pietro Botta himself. 

In an instant the whole extent of his own danger 
rushed i his mind ; and leaving his hat behind 
him, which had fallen from his head when he stumbled, 
terror lending wings to his feet, he fled. But, alas! 
he was not fated to escape so easily. He had not pro- 
ceeded far, when, as ill fortune would have it, he ran 


of the a troop 
i w pened just to be goi 
their rounds. 


y 
together with his wild and agitated deportment, was 
not very likely to obtain his liberty ; on the contrary, 
he was secured, and desired to conduct them to the 
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of the case, took an opportunity of visiting Paolo’s 
lodgings in his absence, where they found, amongst 
many other suit of female attire, correspond- 
ing exactly wi that which the waiting-maid and her 
mistress described Peverino as wearing on the 
night of the murder. Moreover, the t was 
stained with blood ; and, above all, in pocket of 
it was found the fatal letter which Pietro had, in 
evil hour, snatched from the boy, in presence of 
Giachimo, and which the fornarina swore to her hus- 
band’s having had about him when he left her, after 
their last sad interview. 

Paolo was seized, condemned, and executed ; his 
intriguing correspondent was dismissed from the ser- 
vice of her mistress ; whilst the love and sufferings 
of the faithful Giachimo found their due reward in 
the hand of the beautiful fornarina, who, under the 
more judicious management of an affectionate and 
reasonable husband, became a prudent woman and an 
exemplary wife. 


IRISH WAITERS. 


the Seventh Part of Mr and Mrs Hall's work on Ireland. 
We hear with pleasure, but without any surprise, that this work 
is 


Tue word “waiter” in England suggests a well-dressed, 

well-behaved, orderly man, with a napkin under his 
arm, and a bill, either of fare or for payment, in his 
hand. He is a person of importance, Ae he mini- 
sters to our comforts, and is neither active nor civil 
beyond the activity and civility he is in duty bound 
to exhibit to each guest, according to the said guest’s 
station, which he imagines—or rather (for an English 
waiter does not indulge in imagination) which he 
knows he can ascertain at once. His bow is conse- 
quently very low to a coach-and-four, while he merel 
inelines his traveller. He is 
obsequious to t inkers of champagne and claret, 
et Lardly nods to the order of a pint of sherry. In 
Ireland, waiters are altogether a different set of beings 
—lively and erratic, shrewd and observing ; anxious, 
according to human nature, to get the most they can, 
and yet, in accordance with Irish nature, willing to 
give all they can in exchange. An Irishman may be 
a knave, but he is seldom a miser—he has nothing but 
time and attention to give, and he gladly bestows both. 

The Irish waiter, except at first-rate hotels, is never 
well dressed, and is always too familiar to be consi- 
dered “ well-behaved.” Irish waiter does many 
things which an English waiter never thinks of ; but 
his grand occupation is finding out the business of his 
master’s customers, 

He is both lazy and active—lazy at his work, and 
active at his amusements: he will cheat you in a bar- 
gain, but he will not rob you; he is almost invariably 
good-humoured, and as cunning as a fox: from the 
moment you enter his master’s house, he considers you 
somewhat in the light of his own property ; he turns 
over your luggage until he has discovered your name, 
and ten chances to one but he — before you have 
been half an hour in the house, to find out, in the most 
ingenious manner, whence you came, whither you are 
going, and what you are going about. He is free, yet 
respectful ; “familiar, but by no means vulgar.” 

“5 yer pardon, ma’am, but there’s a cruel 
draught in that window ; stay till I move the chair, 
and sure I’d rather that the gentleman should catch 
a salmon than your honour catch cold in Lismore.” 
Indeed, the waiter at Lismore was a rare specimen of 
his class : he was a stout, sailor-like fellow, with sandy 


hair and eyes ; keen and vigilant where there was any 
chance of le or exeitement, but idle enough where 
only his regular work was to be attended to : he would 


you wait as as he pleased the ng of a cloak 
aecloth. He looked upon us as mere 
English, and had commenced a set of in i 


Blackwater ye came—sure the likes of you oug 
see the country, and it’s more than a 


Spanish us he was a 
“returned “” He was one of the old class who 
considered your religious faith a clue to your opinions. 
Something we said about not boating on Sunday, 
coupled with the ion of a Protestant prayer- 
and a letter of introduction to the rector of a 
neighbouring parish, who unfortunately was from 
home, led him to the belief that we were “ black Pro- 
testants ;” and when we asked some questions about 
schools, he said, with a Burleigh shake of the head, 
“that it was a benighted place ee but 
a national school in the chapel-yard—that, in > his 
were all Protestants,’ &. Cireumstances com- 
d to unsettle his opinion ; and after a day or two 
he had arrived at the conclusion that we were of “ the 
sort.” On expressing our belief that the place 
so many scholars went to school could not be, 
as he said it was, “ benighted,’”* he made answer, “ Oh, 
sure ye misunderstud me--1 meant the was be- 
nighted once ;” and on our taxing him with endeavour- 
- us touching his religious creed, “ My 
peo ” exclaimed trium: “ m 


Another waiter who amused us much, was an active, 
lissom, little man, who endeavoured to persuade us 
that every thing in the house was the best that could 
be obtained in “all Ireland.” The inn was a wayside 
one in Kerry, where we were detained two days by 
illness and bad weather. 

Well, is there any chance of the weather changing 

I’m sorry it’s to you, ma’am, but 
the best weather in all Ireland.” 

“ These are done too much.” “ The finest eggs 
in all Ireland, ma’am ; but I’ll make an alteration in 
them.” “Is your mutton good!” “ The best in all 
Ireland.” “And your cook?” “ The best in all Ire- 
land.” The mutton, however, was so very underdone, 
that we pointed it out to our good-natured waiter. 
“ Yes, sir—I see, ma’am ; the mutton in these parts, 
as I tould yer honours, is the best in all Ireland ; and 
so juicy, that it’s the natur of it—that’s it—it’s the 
juiciness of the mutton makes it so. I a ye my 

mour it’s that—ye understand—the , =: ity of the 
meat, nothing else—the goodness of it ; but maybe ye’d 
like the cook to take some of that out of it—I see—she’ll 
do so in five minutes—the finest cook in all Ireland ;” 
and he bore off the mutton as triumphantly as if we 
had chimed in with his praise. It returned to us after 
the cutlet fashion. He exclaimed, while laying the 
dish on the table, with the invariable flourish, “ I tould 
yer honours—the finest cook in all Lreland—two ways, 
ay, tin ways, with the same thing—it goes down one 
t! ing, and comes up another. Ay, faith, the lady 
would never forget it if she saw her toss a pancake : 
she’ll send it up the chimney out of sight, and down 
it’ll come finished—all but the aiting.” 

At Killarney the waiter was a spruce elderly man, 
clean, active, and most elaborately dressed, with care, - 
attention, and, above all, good nature enough to fur- 
nish half-a-dozen of his class in England. No matter 
what you required done or procured, he anticipated 
your wishes. When we were removing our note 
and sketch books, we also took our own paper-kniv 
leaving two of arbutus wood upon the table that di 
not belong to us. ‘lhe waiter observed it, and with 
more -nature than c y thrust them between 
the leaves. “Oh then, sure, sir—sure, madam, you’re 
not going to lave Killarney without something to re- 
ao we r it—you'd hurt the feelings of the house if you'd 
scorn such thrifles.” 

We found at Roundwood (the rendezvous of tourists 
in the county of Wicklow, and long celebrated for the 
whims and peculiarities of its “ Judy ” lately deceased) 
a civil but common-place waiter ; and, unfortunately, 
civil well-conducted persons are much more agreeab: 
to meet on the highways of life than upon paper ; but 
to make up for the waiter’s want of national character, 
there stood by our horses’ head—a blind ostler ! With- 
out being aware how ee an affliction had been laid 
upon him, we asked him if the day was likely to con- 
tinue fine ; he turned his face towards the wind, and 
then we perceived that he was indeed quite blind ; his 
face was peculiar, long and sallow, with that touching 
expression of melancholy, utterly without fretfulness 
or complaint, which commands sympathy ; he said the 
day would be “ fine, but showery :” the whiteness of 
his shirt, the cleanliness of his well-mended clothes, 
the poor fellow’s appearance altogether, won our atten- 
tion. He unharnessed the horse with ease and rapi- 
dity, and we afterwards learned that he performed 
the office of ostler and “boots” to perfection, and, 
what was singular, never mistook horses, harness, or 
even mispaired the shoes he cleaned. When his work 
was done, and sometimes it was not finished until past. 
midnight, he would set out alone to his cottage, u 
wards of a mile (an old Irish ie be Roundw 
He married, we were told, one of the prettiest girls in 
the county, who preferred her blind lover to all others, 
and has had no reason to repent her choice, for he is 
sober and industrious, and she is careful and thrifty. 

Irish waiters used to be proverbial for their fond- 
ness for whisky, but that has been banished by the 
Temperance Societies. We remember one—but in 
his extreme old age—Tom Lavery, at a half — 
house, half hotel, frequented, in the days of our ers 
and grandfathers, by gentlemen who thought it neces- 
sary to make their wills before they started for Dub- 
lin, for in those times they travelled on horseback. 
Tom never considered it rag to offer an apology 
for being tipsy after dinner. “I am every thing a 
gentleman candesire,” he would exclaim, when stagger- 
ing about ; “no one can say, ‘Tom Lavery you take 
your ‘morning’—'l'om wants no morning— l'om scorns 
to touch sperits until any gentleman may take his 

‘Tom Lavery is as sober as e’er a judge in the 
d—ought to be.” ‘Tom was a “ afadavid” 
man to his employer: whatever he would say, ‘l'om 
would depose to, professing himself ready to make 
oath that the “ post chay” in their yard would go as 
aisy on three wheels as on four, and that there wern’t 
such illegant cattle for blood and bone in the rye J 
—whin their blood was up, and they warmed on 
road, Very often, he would don a and jack- 
beots, twist a wisp of hay into a e, and act post- 


boy. 

Neday Kelly was another of the old school of waiters, 
who “ tended u hye) ge ” in the only inn at a sea- 
side—town, it chose to led, much frequented in 
those days by bathers—in the season—and by sailors 
und smugglers both in it and out of it, Neddy was a 
free ae easy good-humoured cunning old fellow, 
treated with kindness and familiarity by those who 
frequented the house; he never heaitated giving his 


4 
| 
| | | 
: “ Seize that fellow !” cried the sergeant, irritated by BP | 
the unpleasant shock which had nearly unhorsed him. 
| “I swear before heaven I did not do it!” cried , . 
Giachimo. “It was not I that murdered the man ! 
Ask him yourselves! For the sake of the blessed 
Virgin, let me go! I call all the saints to witness 
od that I had no hand in it |” ; 
| 
| 
y of the man he spoke of, which he forthwith did, 
rotesting his innocence, and calling on the Virgin 
j ustify him, as he went along. 
H ly one else, 
} hat being 
his person, 
4 t is penal to carry, the 
dered sufficiently deci- 
the coffee-house came forward and swore to the quar- 
rel, and the armourer to the subsequent purchase of 
the dagger, no shade of doubt disturbed the minds 
but one cireumstanee in his favour, 
which was, that the dagger he carried was not stained 
with blood, and that the one which occasioned Pietro’s 
death was found sticking in his body. But Giachimo 
might have provided himself with two ; at all events, 
single circumstance in his favour was not con- 
sidered sufficiently weighty to overbalance the st 
him. He was pronounced 
condemned to death. 
All was ready ; the priest had listened to his earnest 
asseverations of innocence, and was in the act of | 
in be at the gates |” 
Who could stop to think of beheading Giachimo at | 
such a moment! Some ran one way, some another ; 
whilst he was 
to retain his life ti 
offered for taking it away. race half over the town to seek for an angler, a fishing- 
The ye the French occupation does not con- | rod or fly, a picturesque beggar, or a piper ; but make 
cern us f than as it regarded ; and 
it therefore suffices to say, that as soon as the in- 
t to 
0 or 
pa | three ye'll be for staying here, I’ll engage.” 
's,| At another inn, the waiter was an old “knowing”- 
e- | looking fellow, with a sinister expression, not at all 
Irish, but which he doubtless had acquired in the 
ad 
ry 
ty 
re | 
Giachimo had 
eating their suspicions to the authorities ; whe having, 
by due interrogation, extracted the principal features | 
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gentleman was dining with two Irish ones, 
and not having been informed of 
when he ordered “anchovy or soy,” to re 

Neddy termed “a rattling rake,” he could ye te 
lieve the evidence of his senses as the waiter, wi 


melted butter, a drop of oil, or a thrifle of pepper: as 
to salt, why, the best thing a gintleman can do is to 
plaise himself.” “Oh,” said the Englishman, with 
much good humour, “ then I suppose = are a 7 
sician!” I’d be long sorry, sir, for living here, I'd 
have no practice.” When the party had arrived, de- 
pending on this same waiter’s assurance that there was 
every thing in the house they’d plaise to think of,” in 
addition to the “ chickens and bacon,” which the Irish 
gentleman knew could always be obtained of excellent 
uality, the Englishman had s sted the addition of 
mere! been to complete their er. The chickens 
and bacon, with a dish of potatoes, “laughing,” as 
Neddy said, “ ready to break their hearts,” made their 
appearance, but there were no lamb-chops. They were 
immediately inquired after. “Oh,” said the waiter, 
“the quality runs entirely on chickens and bacon.” 
© But you said you had lamb, and I ordered it,” was 
the Englishman’s cool reply. And I said the truth, 
sir,” answered the unabashed Neddy. “I said we had 
lambs, let alone lamb, and thought it mighty kind of 
yer honour to inquire ; and, sure, there they are, if 
ye’ll be satisfied to look out of the windy ; little 
le-tail, innocent craythurs! sure it was mighty 
lucky of the old ewe to give us twins these hard times. 
In those days, an inn of that description afforded 
neither sauce nor butchers’ meat, except on market 
days ; but Neddy would not expose the nakedness of 
the land, by permitting (if he could avoid it) the sup- 
position that there was any thing his master’s house 
could not furnish. The gentlemen were talking after 
dinner of the various extraordinary things they had 
heard of or seen, and telling Munchausen-like tales to 
while away the evening. At last one told a story 
more wonderful than the others had achieved. “ Now,” 
he exclaimed triumphantly, “let any one beat that !” 
“It’s aisy done !” chimed in Neddy, who had been 
listening, half inside and half outside the mene door. 
“ Mary Larey had five husbands, and she made con- 
fession on her death-bed to her uncle’s sister, her 
own aunt that was, that she killed every mother’s son 
of them in their sleep, by tickling the soles of their 
feet with a raven’s feather.” 


THE POOR OF A PARISH. 


Ir will be remembered that, in June 1840, a paper 
appeared in the Journal, giving a statement, as exact 
as possible, of the condition of the r of a small 
town in a rural district in the south of Scotland. We 
now propose following up that statement with one 
respecting the poor of a rural parish in which there is 
a village. It seems to us that, independently of all 
the immediate interest arising from the question of 
provision for the necessitous poor, as a chapter of 
national policy, there is some general interest in what 
we here call an exact statement of the condition of a 
distinct portion of the poor. Poets, novelists, writers 
of all kinds, are accustomed to speak of the poor in 
vague terms, unless it may chance to be their endea- 
vour to concentrate attention and sympathy upon 
some particular specimen of the class. We are usually 
left in a state of utter ignorance as to the actual 
amount of poverty in any district, wide or narrow. 
We know not how t or how small may be the 
proportion of individuals resembling the individual 
who has been described. These are great deficiencies, 
for a candid person can place no reliance on loose 
generalities, or the exhibition of single cases. In pre- 
paring the article above alluded to, we proceeded upon 
a different plan ; we cs . poverty of a particular 
and distinctly marked , and presented that as a 
specimen of what we may call a certain species of 
localities. In this way, the mind of the reader was 
satisfied with something like exact knowledge. He 
knew how many poor were there, and what were the 
means of their support. No room was left for either 
indifference or undue commiseration. In the follow- 
ing paper the same plan is adopted. It has been 
drawn up by a person minutely acquainted with the 
subject, and, we have no dou _— as faithful a 
picture of the poor of a parish class deseri 


wn. 

The parish of H—— is situated in one of the finest 
and most fertile districts in the south of Scotland. In 
beauty of landscape, salubrity of air, in pure and erys- 
talline fountains and streams, and, generally, in richness 
and produetiveness of soil, it is scarcely to surpassed, 
It is bounded on the south by a beautiful and ma- 
Jestic river, which winds its fertilising course through 
extensive fields of pasture and tillage, with a delight- 
ful variety of woods and lawns, where the t 


baronial castle, the modern country-seat, the farmer’s 
humble domicile, and the peasant’s lowly cot, at in- 
tervals meet the eye. On the it is t 

arable, with the exception 


occupies the centre of the parish, and, as the haunt of 
busy men, gives an additional interest to the sur- 
rounding district, seeing that it is in connexion with 
human beings that the beauty of 
district are alone appreciable. 0 eye of a 
stranger, it might seem as if nature had intended this 
little Arcadian region for the abode of health, abun- 
dance, happiness, be 
ready to nw on contemplating the rich and fair pro- 
spect it affords, if indigence and disease, crime and 
its concomitant _——— ever found their way into 


its dwellings. Alas, how strange would the inquiry 
appear to a native ! 
The population of the parish is 1700, of whom 700 


reside in the village above mentioned, being generally 
humble artificers or weavers, of which last class there 
are 130. The inhabitants of the rural part of the parish 
are farmers and their servants and dependants. Since 
1835, there has been an assessment (rate) in the — 
amounting to 10d. on the pound of rental, and divided 
equally between landlord and tenant ; besides which 
there still exists an occasional distribution of funds by 
the kirk-session, as well as a flow of private charity, 
fae taking shape in the hands of a Ladies’ Benevo- 
ent Society.* Such, also, is the present depressed 
condition of the manufacturing part of the population, 
that the proprietors have lately been obliged to enter 
into a subscription for their relief. 

Of paupers regularly receiving relief from the funds 
raised by assessment, there are forty-seven old and 
infirm individuals ; two young persons of diseased con- 
stitutions, one, if not both, of weak intellect ; and nine 
deserted and orphan children ; making in all fifty- 
eight paupers receiving regular aid, out of a population 
of 1700, which is about 34 per cent., or nearly one to 
every twenty-nine persons. Of these fifty-eight 

aupers, forty are heads of families, or live in houses 

y themselves—the whole families, or inhabited houses, 
of the parish do not exceed 320—from which it appears 
that every eighth householder, or 124 per cent. of the 
heads of families, are upon the pauper list. Of these 
forty, however, eight are single women, without friend 
or relative residing with them. All the others have 
children or connexions dependent upon them. 

Of the fifty-eight pau eighteen are not natives of 
the parish ; two are Irish, one English ; ten have resided 
in it twenty years and upwards ; six, ten years and up- 
wards; and two only three years and one day—the 
— time in which they could acquire a settlement. 

e largest sum given to any one pauper at present, is 
2s. 6d. a-week, and only two have that sum. One of 
these is a widow, up of eighty years of age, living 
in a house by herself, which is given her rent-free by a 
benevolent individual, from whom she receives otherwise 
much assistance, though no longer able to appreciate his 
kindness. Her intellect is quite gone, and she has to be 
— looked after by one of her neighbours, She was 
lormerly the wife of a respectable farmer, but never had 
any children. The other who receives that sum is a 
single woman about sixty, but of very infirm health, and 
has been bedrid for a length of time. She resides with a 
daughter, a natural child, who is married, however, and 
has a legitimate offspring. But her husband is in v 
straitened circumstances, and they cannot be sup; 
to contribute much towards the comfort of the mother. 

There are also four families, one of which has 3s. a- 
week, and the other three have 2s. 6d. each ; but in each 
of these four families, there are at least two individuals 

idered hjects for receiving parochial relief. iy 
the first family is an old female upwards of eighty, who 
has never been married, residing with a natural daughter, 
the mother of one of the diseased and helpless youn 
pao mentioned before. The daughter is My on 
1a8 a large family. Her husband, however, is an old man, 
whose scanty earnings are derived solely from breaking 
stones on the public roads. In consideration of the large 
family and straitened circumstances of the daughter and 
her husband, 1s. a-week is allowed them for their infirm 
= — son, and 2s. towards the support of the aged 
mo 

The next family receiving 2s. 6d. a-week, consists 

of an old man and his sister, both above seventy, and a 
dson of the latter. Neither of these old people has 
married, but both have lived many years in the same 
house. The brother was a tradesman, and had at one 
time a good business, but being addicted to intemperance, 
he saved nothing for old age. The sister has a natural 
daughter, a widow, the mother of the boy residing with 
t 


port and education tes 

greatly to the comfort of the mother and uncle. The old 

people have no other support than 

what the mother of the boy is enabled to giv 
on that 

an mah an hter, of making 

any effort for their subsistence. The father is about 


Occasional relief from the kirk-session’s funds, 35 H 
Do . - 
Amount of publiccharity, - - - £295 8 5 


seventy, and has sustained a shock of , which has 
quite enfeebled his constitution. The ter has been 
long afflicted with a painful chronic disease. This man 
bestowed upon them rather a superior education for his 
circumstances. Some of them are respectable tradesmen, 
and others in good service; and it is painful to think that 
eep him and his poor daughter from being a parish 

. Most of them, it seems, have large families, and 
consider themselves unable to afford him sufficient sup- 
port, But in this case, we would be inclined to think 
that it is a want of disposition, more than inability, in 
the children to assist their old father. There are some 
relatives, however, who conceal the assistance they afford 
their pauper connexions, lest it should occasion the 
authorities to reduce their allowance ; and it is 
so in this instance, for 2s. 6d. a-week could not by any 
ape ged support two invalids, and they are not known 


The last family that has this allowance consists of an 
old widow above eighty, burdened with a diseased and 
imbecile son, and a d-daughter of weak intellect. 
This woman Ath, memory up a large family of sons 
and daughters, and affords a melancholy instance of the 
ingratitude and undutifulness which children too fre- 
quently show to their helpless and aged Of aH 
her children, there is not one to give the poor mother 
the smallest assistance in her present destitute condition. 
One fortunate and dutiful son she has in America, who, 
hearing of her situation, sent home L.20 to take her out 
tohim. This sum was uplifted and ——es by a 
brother at home, who gives her only undutiful usage in 
return. She told the writer of this paper, a few days ago, 
that she had received a shilling from a son-in-law, but that 
he had sent it her without the knowledge, and against 
the will, of his wife! It is only justice to the kirk-session 
to state, that they are using means to recover her money, 
and that they likewise afford her occasional relief besides 
her regular allowance ; yet, notwithstanding this, and the 
kindness of individuals, she is often in a state of extreme 
privation. 

We have next a list of fifteen individuals, who receive 
an allowance of 2s. a-week each. 

The first is an old man, upwards of eighty, with a wife 
and a son, who is still young, and an unfortunate daugh- 
ter, who has been deserted by her seducer, and thrown 
helpless — the old father with her illegitimate off- 
spring. The daughter and boy can both weave a little, 
but perhaps not so much as to su themselves, for 
the poverty and destitution of the ily are known to 
be very great, and they are a good deal dependent upon 
private charity. To add totheir other miseries, they are 
said to be bad economists of what they receive—an im- 
prudence of which the poor are not unfrequently Urcw fr 
and of which the consequences must be always both felt 
and apparent. Of the paupers who receive the same 
allowance, and are similarly situated, there is the greatest 
possible difference, in point of comfort and a 
entirely from this cause. This poor old man is a remark- 
able instance of the caprice and instability of fortune. He 
was at one time in extensive business, had the command 
of considerable capital, rented a large brewery, farmed 
extensively, and kept a number of men and horses con- 
stantly in his employ. And as long as his circumstances 
were prosp he was bl with abundance of friends, 
and was considered a person of ome understanding, 
and even of remarkable activity. His business, however, 
became deranged, and, like an honest man, he gave all up 
to his creditors, and with his means his wisdom and bis 
friends forsook him ; and for a number of years he has 
been reduced to a state of extreme indigence and misery. 
Yet, amid all his poverty and privations, he continues to 


possess a degree of urbanity, and a habitual Gap, 
which are quite ing, considering his former 


long accustomed to better thi he did 
not consider his happiness greatly i by his 
change of circumstances. 


The second is an old widow of eighty-six, who has a 
daughter living with her, more infirm and a 


support 
and the other, a daughter, about twelve—but the 

not a he e is to pursue a system 
begine forthe maintenane ofthe whole od 
woman has likewise a son, but a large family 

can give her no assistance. . 

The third is a female of about sixty, with two natural 
daughters, who have both illegitimate children, one of 
whom is an idiot, on whose account ch the allowance 


of the condition of many among 
They are all in good health—all in- 
dustrious willing to work when they can find employ- 
ment—and yet these poor unfortunate daughters often 
toil a long summer day, on a morsel of potatoes, for 


a fourth is a widow with a large family, of 
e is a 4 
wn resi t ». who are employ weav- 
and aford her 

fifth is an old woman of seventy, who lives with a 
married daughter, also in very circumstances, 
The sixth is an old female of eighty-six, who lives in a 
house by herself. is woman was a servant in her 


th; and from the excellent character she has always 
and her present friendless condition, she interests 
charit =) 


the sympathy of the benevolent a 
considerable assistance from 


y- 
The seventh is an infirm man of who has 
brought up a large of endl His 


, walks, which afford an agreeable contrast wit e 
moving from the lounging position he assumed | tastefully enclosed and well-cultivated vale below. 
‘ against the sideboard, replied, “‘They’re not whole- | ‘The east and west boundaries of the parish are less 
some, plaise yer honour !” “ Whether or not, my good | distinctly marked ; in some places a stream, and in 
fellow,” exclaimed the gentleman, “I must trouble you | others a ridge or rising ground, forms the line of 
for one or the other.” “Oh! it’s no throuble in life, sir ; ion. village of considerable magnitude 
and even if it was, I’m sure the whole counthry knows 
that Neddy op fe been too long in this establish- 
ment to mind throuble. I know v Ae I hope, 
yer honour ; but as to them furrin things, we’ve too 
grate a regard for the health—the constitutions, sir, of 
our customers, to pisin thim with any thing worse than 
| 
present circumstances. When asked by the writer 0 
how he was able to his been 
| ter residing with them. These children might at least 
is given. The daughters work in the fi in semmer, 
for which they receive eightpence a-day, without victuals. 
In winter, they are occasionally employed in work for 
weavers, by which they cannot make more than fourpence 
a-day in the present state of trade. This family may be 
| 
| | 
yor 
| 
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wife is still alive, and his family seem to be succeeding 
well enough in the world, but are not above allowing 
their father to receive assistance from the parish. This 
man, before age and disease had unnerved his arm, ex- 
celled tly in lorming on the violin, and also 

it the art to ot If he had possessed economy, 
he might at least have been comfortable, if not inde- 
pendent. There is no doubt but his children afford him 


assistance. 

The eighth is a single woman of about forty, who has 

had a lytic shock, which has disabled her from doing 
thing for her subsistence. She has, however, wealthy 
ives, who grant her a good deal of assistance. 

The ninth is a man of about sixty, lame with rheuma- 
tism, and unable to do any thing for his support. He 
has a wife also, who has been long paralytic and quite 
helpless, and they are both equally objects of charity. 
They have children, it is trae—several sons and a dau 
ter, all grown up—some of them unmarried; but the 
father affirms that they give him little or no help, and 
that neither the hh allowance nor the assistance of 
his children would have saved him and his wife from 
dying of cold and hunger during a period of severe indis- 
position, had it not been for the kindness of certain be- 
nevolent ladies in his neighbourhood, in whose father’s 
service he had formerly been employed. This man was 
a soldier in his youth ; latterly, he acted as a constable ; 
and till of late years he was able to support himself and 
wife in some degree of comfort. 

The tenth is a widow of about sixty, living by herself. 
She has two married daughters, but both have large 
families, and are too poor to do any thing for the mother. 
She is a good deal assisted, however, by a considerate 
pone with whom her husband had lived as a servant. 

also knits a little to cke out a scanty subsistence. 

The eleventh is an old man of eighty, formerly a trades- 
man, and of sober and industrious habits. He has 
brought up a family, by some of whom he has been 
his circumstances. They have all 
ies, and none of them are able to afford him 


help. 
"The twelfth is a widower of sixty, who lately lost his 
sight. He was a labouring man, and has two married 
daughters, with families, one of whom —— the father 
for the allowance of 2s. a-week. The husband of this 

liter is a farm-servant; the other's husband is a 
small farmer. This man, like most of the paupers, has 
ay applied for an increase of his allowance with- 
out effect. 


The thirteenth is an old man of eighty-six, who has 
married. 


never been This man and his ancestors were, 
for many years, farmers on the landsof * * * * 
* * ** 4 but the ailing system of laying 


, 
field to field, and farm to , till no place is left for 
the small capitalist, drove him, in his hoary years, from 
the residence of his forefathers and: place of his birth, 
into a miserable, dingy hut, in the worst part of the vil- 
where le lingers out the evening of his days in 
poverty, and solitude— 
** Like a brotherless hermit, the last of his race.” 

If industry, economy, and moral worth, could have as- 
sured him of a fortable petence at the close of 
life, he had experienced a happier Lop but his good- 
ness of heart him to assist some of his less prudent 
relatives, and hence his funds becnme greatly diminished. 
He had still, however, wherewith to support himself till 
within a few months ago, when he was reluctantly com- 
pelied to apply for parochial aid. This good old man is 
~a pleasing specimen of what the consciousness of a well- 
spent life, and the hope of a blessed futurity, can avail, 
in bestowing resignation. contentment, and even positive 
ness, amid all the miseries of poverty, the in- 

curable infirmities of old age. 

The fourteenth is af at the age of forty, a pauper, 
‘the daughter of a pauper, the natural child of a natural 
child; and following up the example that had been 
set her, she has also an illegitimate offspring, some of 
whom, as was to be have likewise illegitimate 
hildren ; so that she has in her house the fourth genera- 
tion of bastards in a direct line. This woman has been 
for some time paralytic and bedrid. One poor unfor- 
tunate daughter, with an infant child, lives with the 
mother; and with the allowance of 2s. a-week, and the 
miserable pittance of a few pence a-day (at the most 
Sourpence) which she has sometimes an opportunity of 
making in work for weavers, she has to pays house rent, 
su infant child. 
Such are the miseries of guilt and imprudence. Yet the 
industry of that poor girl, and her care and affection for 
-her mother and her child of shame, would move the 
most callous heart to pity her, and to wish she had 
been blessed with a better example in a parent, and 
#xposed to less contaminating associates, that she might 
have had a chance of experiencing a happier fate. 

The fifteenth is an old widow, upwards of eighty, who 
has a son that is married and has a large family, and 
daughters who have children, most of them illegitimate. 
A daughter resides with her, and works in the fields, but 

_ she receives most assistance from her grandchildren. She 


we close the recital, and will 
in our next paper. 


TRAITS OF HORSES. 
: Colonel Hamilton Smith’s Treatise, published in Mr 
¢ elegant work, ‘* The Naturalist’s Library.”) 
“Whe confidence of a horse in a firm rider and his own 
“pourage is great, as was co evinced in the 
case of an Arab by the late General Sir 
Robert R. Gillespie, who, being present on the race 
course of Calcutta during one of the great Hindoo festi- 
vals, when perhaps several hundred thousand people are 
assembled to witness all kinds of shows, was suddenly 
pay ag oe | the shrieks of the crowd, and informed that 
a r 


escaped from his k The colonel im- 
for his hoses, grasping a bear spear 


which was in the hands of one among the crowd, rode 
to attack this formidable enemy. ‘The tiger probably 
was amazed at finding himself in the middle of such a 
number of shrieking beings flying from him in all direc- 
tions ; but the moment perceived Sir Robert, he 
crouched with the attitude of preparing to Com Mme 
and that instant the gallant soldier passed his in 
a leap over the tiger’s back, and struck the 
through his spine. The horse was a small grey, after- 
wards sent home by him as a present to the prince regent. 
When Sir Robert fell at the storming of Kalunga, his 
favourite black charger, bred at the Cape of Good mye 
and carried by him to India, was, at the sale of his 
effects, competed for by several officers of his division, 
and finally knocked down to the privates of the 8th 
dragoons, who contributed their prize-money, to the 
amount of L.500 sterling, to retain this ion 
of their late commander. Thus the charger was alwa 
led at the head of the regiment on a march, and at 
station of Cawnpore was usually indulged with taking 
his ancient post at the colour-stand, where the salute of 
prssing squadrons was given at drill and on reviews. 
hen the regiment was ordered home, the funds of the 
privates running low, he was bought for the same sum 
by a relative of ours, who provided funds and a pad- 
dock for him, where he might end his days in comfort ; 
but when the corps had marched, and the sound of the 
trumpet had departed, he refused to eat; and on the 
first opportunity, being led out to exercise, he broke 
from his groom, and galloping to his ancient station on 
the parade, after neighing loud, dropped down and died. 


A YOUNG POET'S MUSINGS. 


Would that I were upon yon lone green hill, 
Far, far from those who hunt earth's glittering mammon, 
unsown fruits my food, my drink the rill, 
Nature's dumb things my sole pani G 


I am not one of those at whose heart-strings 
The treasures of the world for ever tug ; 
My nobler aspirations are for things 
Mind only gives, or mind enjoys—Humbug. 


From worldlings and the world I feel that I 
Could flee without a momentary grudge ; 

I feel that I could be content to die, 
As I would live, in calm retirement—Fudyge. 


Yet there is one to whom in burning words 
I have vow'd faith, although no idle talker ; 
And well she knows that not the mated birds 
Of spring so love as I love—Hookey Walker. 


First love! it is indeed a pleasant thing, 
Like night's first peep of morning on the sky, 
Or like the joy which new-found light doth bring 
To one long used to gloom—AU in my eye. 


But ah! too oft when we are pledged to one, 
Unthinking parents point us to another ; 

And thus it was with her who call’d me son— 
To whom I owed my being—How’s your mother? 


Most painful was it to be watch’d alway, 
Although the watcher loving were, no doubt ; 
*Twas hard to have no scope from dawn of day 
Till nightfall— Does your mother know you're out? 
Hence do I fondly long to tread the heather 
On yon brown mountain, far from human sight, 
Heedless of summer's heat or wintry weather, 
If left to muse in peace—Is Murphy right? 
I love the minstrels of the woods and fields, 
Merlin, or lark, or ev'n the humming gnat; 
Compared with theirs, how poor a pleasure yields 
Man's music—ev'n his best—AU round my hat. 
To taste again my youthful joys I burn; 
I long to watch, as wont was, from below, 
The airy rook’s circumgyrations—Turn 
About and wheel about, and jump Jim Crow! 


T hate the shifting fashions of the world; 

Where, some proud puppy of the ton to flatter, 
Men's garments must be topsy-turvy whirl’d, 

And alter’d every fortnight—WWho's your hatter ? 
T love a reasonable tidiness, 

But would not make my house an essence-shop, 
Or have my toilette groan beneath a press 

Of cakes and balls—How are you of for soap? 


No, no. No seem to me more sweet 
Than nature's; nor do any hues appear 

Like to the verd b th our feet 
By her— Do you see any thing green here? 


But I have done. Croall's morning coach is passing, 
And I would not be of my seat bereft ; 

I must be off now for my summer grassing. 
All I have said is true—Over the left. 


T. 8. 


VULGAR ERRORS RESPECTING THE BAROMETER, 

The barometer has been called a weather-glass. 
Rules are attem to be established by which, from 
the height of the mercury, the coming state of the 
weather may be predicted; and we accordingly find 
the words “ rain,” “ changeable,” “ fair,’ “frost,” &c., 
engraved on the scale attached to common domestic 
barometers, as if, when the me stands at the 
height marked by these words, the weather is always 
subject to the vicissitudes expressed by them. These 
marks are, however, entitled to no attention ; and it is 
only surprising to find their use continued in the 
sent times, when knowledge is so widely diffused. The 
are in fact to be ranked scarcely above the Vox Stel- 
larum or astro! almanac. Two rs, one 
near the level of the River Thames, and the other on 
the heights of Hampstead, will differ by half an inch, 
the latter being always half an inch lower than the 
former, If the words, therefore, engraved upon the 
plates are to be relied on, similar changes of weather 
could never happen at these two situations. But what 
is even more such a scale would inform us that 


the weather at the foot of a high building, such as St 
Paul’s, must always be different from the weather at 
the of it. Itis observed that changes of weather 
are indicated, not by the actual height of the mercury, 
but by its change of height. One of the most general, 
though not absolutely invariable rules is, that where 
the mercury is very low, and therefore the atmosphere 
very light, high winds and storms may be expected. 
The following rules may generally be relied upon, at 
least to a certain extent:—1l. Generally the rising of 
the indicates the approach of fair weather ; 
the falling of it shows the approach of foul weather. 
2. In sultry weather the fall of the mercury indicates 
coming thunder; in winter the rise of the mercury 
indicates frost ; in frost its fall indicates thaw, and its 
rise indicates snow. 3. Whatever change of weather 
suddenly follows, a change in the barometer may be 
ex to last but a short time. Thus, if fair weather 
follow immediately the rise of the mercury, there will 
be very little of it; and in the same way, if foul 
weather follow the fall of the mercury, it will last but 
a short time. 4. If fair weather continue for several 
days, during which the mereury continually falls, a long 
continuance of foul weather will probably ensue ; and 
again, if foul weather continue for several days, while 
the mercury continually rises, a long succession of fair 
weather will probably succeed. 5. A fluctuating and 
unsettled state of the mercurial column indicates 
changeable weather. The domestic barometer would 
become a much more useful instrument if, instead of 
the words usyally engraved on the plate, a short list of 
the best established rules, such as the above, accom- 
panied it, which might be either engraved on the plate 
or printed on a An It would be right, however, to 
express the rules only with that degree of probability 
which observation of. past phenomena has justified. 
There is no rule respecting these effects which will 
hold good.—Dr Lardner. 


GENERAL HARRISON ON SCHOOLMASTERS, 


The late General Harrison, President of the United 
States, appears, from the following anecdote, to have 
considered that the moral improvement of the young is 
of greater value in preventing crime than the ordi 
penal checks which are interposed. In his last out-of- 
door exercise, the general was engaged in assisting the 
gardener to adjust some The 
remarked that there would be but little use in trailing 
the vines, so far as any fruit was concerned, as the bo 
would come on Sunday, while the family were at chant, 
and steal all the grapes ; and suggested to the general, 
as a guard against such a loss, that he should purchase 
an active watch-dog. “ Better,’ said the general, “to 
employ an active Sabbath school teacher ; a dog may 
take care of the grapes, but a good Sabbath school 
teacher will take care of the grapes and the boys too.” 


VULGAR OPINIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 
Preventive measures rarely receive the same meed 
of praise as violent and pe! peters the time has not 
yet gone beyond memory, when the only system of 
government honoured with the name of strong was that 
which hanged by dozens, transported by scores, and 
imprisoned by hundreds ; but an administrative course 
which lightened the calendar by creating respect for 
the laws and confidence in justice, receives so little 
credit, that we often feel tempted to join in the ery that 
ministers do nothing for the money we pay them. Louis 
Philippe has now held the monarchy of France for about 
the same number of years that Napoleon possessed the 
empire, and his stability appears to have increased with 
time; even before he went to Russia, Napoleon com- 
ey that the reins were slipping from his hands, but 
e did not perceive that the cause was furious driving. 
Louis Philippe holds them sufficiently firm, for, like a 
careful driver, he never lets the steeds get into an un- 
manageable gallop. Yet nine-tenths of the world believe 
that Napoleon was a greater statesman than Louis 
Philippe, just as there were people in ancient Ellis who 
deemed the best i in the city.— 
The Bishop. 


THE WAY TO GET ON IN THE WORLD, 


To get on in this world you must be content to be 
always stopping where you are; to advance, you must 
be stationary ; to get up, you must keep down ; follew- 
ing riches is like following wild geese, and you must 
crawl after both on your belly ; the minute you pop up 
your head, off they go whistling down the wind, and 
you see no more of them ; if you haven’t the art of stick- 
ing by nature, you must acquire it by art ; puta couple 
of pounds of bird-lime upon your office stool, and sit 
down on it; get a chain round your leg, and tie your- 
self to your counter like a pair of shop scissors; nail 

up against the wall of your place of business, 
ike a weasel on a barn-door, or the sign of the spread 
eagle ; or, what will do best of all, marry an honest 
irl without a penny, and my life for yours if you don’t 
lo busi ! Never mind what your relations say about 
genius, talent, learning, pushing, enterprise, and such 
stuff ; when they come advising you for your good, stick 
up to them for the loan of a sovereign, and if ever you 
see them on your side of the street again, skiver me, 
and welcome ; but to do any good, I tell you over and 
‘over again, you must be a sticker. You may get fat 
upon a rock, if you never quit your hold of it—From 
@ newspaper. 
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